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upon their country. The slaveholders have 
their all at stake, they feel their lives and for- 
tunes identified with these institutions which 
can be dissolved only by their own action. 
There is therefore more concentrated effort and 
burning zeal where the whole interest of life is 
involved, than can be produced upon those whose 
only object is the desire of benefiting others and 
the performance of what they believe an imperi- 


7 All communications, as well as letters of business, | ons duty. 


hould be addressed To THE PUBLISHER. 











We give below an article on Slavery from a 
correspondent whom we highly esteem and re- 
spect. We have taken the liberty to cut out a few 
passages which might be thought to trench upon 
party politics, and so involve us in the discus- 
sion of matters foreign to our habits and tastes. 
The article contains much sopnd advice, and sug- 
gests some impgrtant considerations ; but to 
some of its remarks we feel bound to take excep- 
tions. 

1. We object to the remarks about conscience 
‘‘as subtle’? &c., believing that they have a 
tendency, unintentional we know on the part of 
the writer, to lessen the force of our moral con- 
victions. 

2. Ifthe South have such powerful personal 
reasons for upholding slavery, it should lead us 
to hold to the strictest account every agent of 
ours, representative or senator, who by deserting 
our cause contributes to the strength of the 
slaveholder. 

3. In respect to a bill for the recovery of fu- 
gitive slaves, the question now is not, whether 
we shall obey it when it becomes a law, but 
whether .we shall allow ourselves through our 
agents in Congress to aid in passing so outrage- 
ous a bill as that which has been proposed by 
Mr. Mason of Virginia. 

4. As to the wisdom of expressing our con- 
vietion of the sinfulness of passing a law like the 
above, we of course can judge only for our- 
selves. It is not wise to do anything against our 
religious convictions; or to be silent when the 
greatest of human rights are at stake, and when 
nothing but a correct public sentiment can pre- 
vent them from being sacrificed. We may not 
have pursued the wisest course, but we have 
done what we believed at the time to be best, 
and what we have seen no reason to repent of 
since. 

With these remarks we very cheerfully give 
place to our correspondent, and hope that our 
readers will carefully weigh his words. 

[For the Register.] 

The question now absorbing all the time, and 
all the power of the Government of this Country 
is, the urgent demand on the part of the Slave 
States, that they shall not be prohibited from 
carrying their property into any of the territories 
belonging to the United States, to which they 
claim an equal right with the Free States, and 
that by the Constitution. Slaves are property, 
and those who possess them pay a tax on them 
as such for the support of the Government. And 
in their heated passions they threaten rebellion 
if an act of prohibition be passed. The Free 
States politically oppose the justice of this rela- 
tion of taxation to the Government, and as 
Christians summon all the strength of argument 
against this relation of man to man, and if an act 
of prohibition be not passed, they also threaten re- 
bellien. Such is the state of parties, and turn- 
ing on this pivot such has been the whole course 
of debate and action during the present session of 
Congress. 

Slaveholders ascribe to the negro two natures, 
one that of an affectionate, faithful servant, with 
a sense of moral accountability, and one a mere 
mass cf operative machinery, a thing acting by 
agency, having no volition, and three of every 
five of these animals, having no yolition or ac- 
countability, add one to the political power of him 
who moves them. We of the Free States, while 
we admit the Constitutional power under which 
this claim is made, assert the right to ride over 
all these obligations because they are in direct 
opposition to the Jaw within us, which is far, far 
above all human laws. We believe that in the 
teachings of the Saviour of the world ‘‘ the com- 
mand to love our neighbor as ourselves,’’ ‘* to do 
to others as we would that others should do to 
us,”’ Is universal, confined to no climate or color. 
We are willing however to look at the mote in 
our own eye, as well as the beam in our brother’s 
eye. 

The influences of conscience are subtle and so 
modified by education and society, that on this 
subject, it is not surprising that individuals differ. 
The Abolitionist, for instance, denounces the 
Colonization Society as a mere trick of slave- 
holders to be rid of their freed men, while the 
Colonizationist believes in his inmost heart, that 
the intemperance of the Abolitionist has retarded 
the emancipation of the slave and riveted more 
firmly his chains, and that a colony of eight hun- 
dred miles on the Coast of Africa, is the means 


provided by the Almighty to prepare a home for | 


the freed negroes, and to convert a band of men- 
robbers into a brotherhood of Christians. We 
regard the slaveholders, shutting out the light of 
instruction from their fellow-beings, created by 
the same Father, destined to the same tribunal 
of judgment, as ¢ransgressors, and feel that they 
must see with our eyes and hear with our ears. 
The slaveholders regard us as cruel in the ex- 
treme, because we do not see with their eyes, and 
because we perseveringly and violently urge sud- 
den and immediate action on their institutions, in- 
nocently inherited by them and inwoven with all 
their daily action and duties—admitting that they 
might be gradually worn away by their own ac- 


tion, but under the influence of the excitement of 


others, they appreheng violence, as threatened in 


the Halls of debate, and that the whirlwind of | ciety. 


revolution would cause the destruction of their 
homes and families, leave their plantations deso- 
late and their States to become the possession of 
men of color, to take their pleces in the coun- 
cils of the nation. Slaveholders look through 
the medium of their trained habits and the insti- 
\utions of the society in which they were born. 


We of the Free States do the same. Men of 


Conscience, men of Prayer there are in both. 


Members of Congress, Senators and Repre- 


sentatives are assembled, gathering in those 


Halls all the various feelings and passions, argu- 
ments and principles, from the extremes of each 
of these classes. The object of the Free States | 
is not personal ; they have nothing to gain, but | fact, 
the relief from what they believe to be a curse | every man 1s God ;”” 


If the conscience of the free refuses obedience 
to the law requiring the restoration of a fugi- 
tive, they must take example from the Quaker ; 
if they had rather suffer than offend, let them 
sabmit to the alternative, be it a fine, or impris- 
onment. This law is not more severe upon 
them, than our military laws upon the Quaker ; 
indeed our laws for the support of a military 
system areas much against the conscience of 
thousands of our citizens, as the law to return a 
fugitive. 

The people of every State have voluntarily 
ceded the law making power of the States Uni- 
j ted, to the Congress elected by themselves. It 
becomes necessary that these gentlemen, collect- 
ed from every portion of the country for the very 
| purpose of inter-communication, should lay aside 
‘all political balancing of power and all personal 
| expectation of loss or gain, throw together 
| their various and opposing opinions in order to 
| deliberate, and if possible, even at the risk of 
| each yielding something of what they deem ab- 

stract right, co-operate in the passage of the best 
|law, which can be obtained, although to no one 
| would it be the best, he could desire. These 
gentlemen should mount upon the wings of our 
| National Eagle, and from a point high abeve the 
mists and vapors, generated by the keen encour- 
ter of argument, or the more disturbing influence 
hel threat and denunciation, calmly examine the 
|bearing and consequence of every proposition, 








looking down upon our stripes and stars, not to 
|see where they can be divided profitably, but 
| how they can be preserved in unity. All who 
| have so long flourished under that flag must ac- 
| knowledge, that none but those, who have the 
| advantage of being present at this interchange of 
| conflicting opinions, of watching the claims and 
; concessions made by eaclf for the good of the 
| whole, can judge of the principle, policy or ne- 
| cessity, which may influence those who co-oper- 
ate in the passage of an act, which will again give 
| harmonious motion to the government. 
| Tifteen of the thirty-one States are slavehold- 
jing States. They alone have the power of 
making, modifying or repealing their own laws ; 
_they alone have the legal cr moral responsibility 
of sustaining an institution founded in absolute, 
| unequivocal wrong, and which no right of pre- 
| scription can alter or make otherwise. The 
| slaveholders are deeply sensitive to the bearing 
} of any measures,-which may lead to a servile 
'war. The abolitionists of the Free Siates, 
| though from very different influences, having no 
| personal fear, but believing themselves compelled 
by high principles, are almost as sensitive to any 
measures having the most remote tendency to 
continue “these institutions, They deem a com- 
passionate feeling for the slaveholder, a ‘‘ derelic- 


” 


|tion of principle,’”’ and immediately class this 
weakness as a decided pro-slavery tendency. 

| In the great question of the perpetuation of 
|slavery or universal freedom, there is an over- 
'whelming majority for emancipation—probably 
/a thousand to one of the white population. In 
| the modus operandi, there is scarcely a majority 
|fur any one proposed plan. The propositions 
| vary from instant emancipation without any pro- 


| vision for the slaveholder, to the gradual abolish- | 


|ment by the advance of knowledge and the prin- 
jciple that, white labor being demonstrably the 
|eheapest, it will as certainly prevail as water 
| find its level. 

Are the religious papers acting wisely, is it 
the dictate of true wisdem, when they do not 
profess or wish to be political advisers, to express 
| themselves and enjoin upon others the sinfulness 
of permitting Jaws to pass, which, though in 
their opinion they may be adverse to the present 


pass them will advance both? 

Let us hope, that the leaven of Christianity is 
now working, and will work, until it leaven the 
whole lump. The slaveholder will be imbued 
with its spirit, and communicate it to his slave— 


tion would cease. The slave-holder would ac- 
knowledge, that he had not done as he would be 
done by, when he had deprived a fellow being 
of his liberty, ruined at his pleasure all his do- 
mestic ties, and by the imposition of ignorance, 
blinded his eyes, that he might not see the way 
of his salvation ; and the zealot of abolitionism, 
(not of political power) might perhaps acknowl- 
edge that his denunciation and sneer at all who 
did not pronounce his shibboleth, was unkind, and 
| that the desire to accomplish the freedom of the 
| slave was as earnest and self-denying in those 





| whom he had scorned as among those with whom 
| he had co-operated. Trutu. 


' [For the Register.] 
| MORALISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


MORALISM AND CHRISTIANITY, or Man’s Expefience and 
Destiny. In three Lectures, by Henry James. 





| With the permission of Mr. James, we should 

‘ike to substitute for the title of this book the 

words, Virtue made Easy,—or Virtue Exploded. 

The multitude who now look upon virtue as a 

difficult achievement, and one tasking all their 

energies, may drink at this fountain, and rise up 
refreshed by the discovery that they are no long- 
er sinners, and that there remainsto them only 

the comparatively easy task of battling with so- 
It is certainly more easy to denounce so- 

ciety than i: is to love merey and to walk hum- 
bly ; therefure the doctrine will commend itself 
to a class of minds, not perhaps that which the 
| writer most desired to address. 

These Lectures seem written in good faith, 
and abound in passages which arrest the attention 
by their truth and force of statement; yet they 
are ingeniously made to form parts of a theory 
which we feel bound to protest against as false 
and inapplicable to the human race. Starting 
with the proposition that man is the image of God 
—not identical with Him—nor yet another being 
than God; that he, in consequence, is infinite, 
eternal ‘“ that God is the ail of his life; “in 
that the substantial force or self-hood in 
it follows that all his rela- 





interest of the slave, or the prospect’ of his | 
future emancipation, in the opinion of those who | 


. . . . } 
with true Christianity in both parties, the rela- 


tions with nature and society which conflict with 
the free course of this divine life are untrue, and 
are to be utterly rejected and condemned. 


which he is destined to livet The answer will 
surprise some simple souls. 

It is the exhibition of an individuality ‘‘ purely 
westhetic.”” The divine man is he ‘‘ who follows) 
his function from taste, and not from necessity 
nor duty.”” He is ‘* the Artist, the Man of ge- 
nius, the Man of ideas.’’ ‘* He is positively | 
good.” For its frequent opposition to this de- 
velopement of individual character, society, as it’ 





sparing denunciation. 

Let it give up, says Mr. James, its arrogant 
pretensions to interference, remove all its checks, 
call nothing crime, and let all instincts and tastes 
have the widest play, let every man be free to 
possess whatever he desires. Then the grand 
result mustappear. Absolved from all necessity 
to consider his own wants or those of his neigh- 
bor, the divine man will step forth upon the stage, 
and exhibit a pure, noble and beneficent existence. 
Let him who really has convinced himself that 
this consequence must follow, struggle for the 
destruction of all present social institutions! It 
is his duty ; but it is also the duty of a man who 
has a rational, but not fanatical faith in humanity, 
to oppose such a doctrine wherever he encounters 


it. 
This faith would, indeed, be important, if true; 


as the newspapers say. 

We will not pause to discuss the nature of 
God, and of man, nor of the connexion existing 
between them, It has generally been granted 
that man’s individual capacity and power upon 
the earth are and must be limited. We can 
conceive of no Utepia which should annihj- 
late these conditions of his existence. We can 
conceive of no provisions. forthe gratification 
of every passion and desire which should 
prevent the frequent interference of one man's 
wishes and desires with his neighbors’. Would 
a perfect equality of outward possessions, of all 
kinds, produce a perfect equality in the develope- 
ment of mind and heart! If not, then we have, 
at once, that which constitutes the greatest ine- 
quality among men, at present known. Is self- 
ishness only the child of want, misery and de- 
privation—or, in the minds of the prosperous, 
existing only from a sense of contrast ? 

We are almost tempted to take refuge from 
this too great adoration of humanity in the old 
doctrine of depravity. We donot think that 
Mr. James accounts to us better than all other 
theologians have done for the existence of evil. 
His method is a brief one. He says that it does 
not exist!—and that, in his new Christianity 
with amendments by Charles Fourier, or as he 
would name it, Christianity exalted to scientific 
| peliectibn, this foolish blundering world might 
rid itself of even the semblance of evil. 

But the Christianity which Jesus taught does 
not overlook, fora moment, the fact of man’s lia- 
bility to sin, under all circumstances ; and, if it 
teaches anything, teaches the necessity, in this 
world, of self-denial and self-sacrifice. It teaches 
that the noblest and most beautiful developement 
jof human nature occurs under that very law of 
| self-sacrifice—and could not occur, spontaneous- 
ly or otherwise, if there were nothing left to sac- 

‘rifice. That social law, or the average expres- 
| sion of the will of a great many imperfect na- 
itures, is, of necessity, imperfect, and in need of | 
constant reform, we cannot deny; but we do not 
“see that the regenerating waters are to be found 
i by its total overthrow. 
At any rate our vew system, when we invent 
| one, shall not be founded upon a faith which leaves 
leut of sight ail the more earthly elements of 
man’s nature, and contends that they have no ex- 
| istence, independent of the oppression of society. 
| What is evil in social law is the direct product 
| of these very earthly elements,—for it is trae,— 
\as Mr. James says it should be,—that man makes 
society, and not society man. 











UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 


We are sorry that wecan give only extracts 
from Dr. Wayland’s eminently wise and able 
|report on this important subject, which ought to 
‘interest all classes of society. Afier a short 
|historical sketch of our colleges, Pres, Way- 
|land says : 

The course of study was, as we have said, 
|limited to the branches of knowledge taught in 
ithe English colleges. But, with the present 
century, a new era dawned upon the world. A 
host of new sciences arose, all holding important 
relations to the progress of civilization. Here 
was a whole people in an entirely novel position. 
Almost the whole nation was able to read. 
Mind had been quickened to intense energy by 
the events of the Revolution. The spirit of 
self-reliance had gained strength by the result of 
that contest. A countryrich in every form of 
capability, had just come into their possession. 
Its wealth was inexhanstible, and its adaptation | 
to the production of most of the great staples of | 
commerce unsurpassed. AJ] that was needed, in 
order to develope its resources, was well directed 
labor. But labor can only be skilfully directed 
by science ; and the sciences now coming into 
notice were precisely those, which the condition 
of such a country rendered indispensable to suc- 
cess. 

That such a people could be satisfied with the 
teaching of Greek, Latin, and the elements of 
Mathematics, was plainly impossible. Lands 
were to be surveyed, roads to be constructed, 
ships tobe built and navigated, soils of every 
kind, and under every variety of climate, were to 
be cultivated, manufactures were to he estab- 
lished, which must soon come into competition 





word, all the means which science has provided 
to aid the progress of civilization, must be em- 
ployed, if this youthful republic would place it- 
self abreast of the empires of Europe, 

But it was at once apparent that this work 
could not be accomplished by the system of in- 
struction which we inherited from our English 
ancestors. What could Virgil and Horace and 
Homer and Demosthenes, with a little mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy, do towards de- 
veloping the untold resources of this continent? 
But still more, this general idea was individu- 
alized in the bosom of every citizen. Every man 
among us is the architect of his own fortune. 


responsibilities of a free man. Hence every 
man is desirous for himself and especially for 
his children, of that knowledge which is most 
essential to success in the field which is placed 
before him. Such knowledge was not commu- 
nicated in the former curriculum of studies, and 
the demand for something additional became 


; cr | Here two courses presen 
Not to dissent from this infernee, we at once directors of these instituti 


inquire, what, then, is the divine life upon earth| they might have said, the 


now exists, is made the object of the most un-| hand, they might:heve 


with those of more advanced nations, and, in a} 


In asserting the privileges, he also assumes the | 


| on which success depends inthe various depart- 
ments of active life, must “be communicated to 
students in our higher se ies of learning. 
themselves to the 
In the first place, 
ies which we now 
allotted to a colle- 
sufficient to ac- 
ly before us. We 
r departments of 
and, and we will 
cannot be done 
fore either extend 
ou must leave each 
which he_ shall 
ty being to teach 
. Or, on the other 
the time of educa- 
This is the period 
allotted to a preparation for*#he learned _protes- 
sions. Some degree of Knowledge of these 
sciences is required of every liberally educated 
man. We will, from timesto time, introduce 
every new branch of scie this period of 
study, by curtailing every that may have 
been previously taught, t nereasing the num- 
ber, and teaching every o perfectly. 

The latter was the cours@adopted to a great- 
er or less extent by all the golleges in this coun- 
try. Itseems to have beef taken for granted, 
that our colleges were designed exclusively for 
professional men ; that they’ must teach all that 
professional men might wish to know ; and that 
all this must be taught in fe@r years ; and in ac- 
cordance with this idea, the former system was 
modified. The time of study was not extended, 
but science after science wag added to the course, 
as fast as the pressure a Mich thin seemed to 


teach, oceupy the whole ti 
giate education. It is bat® 
complish the work now ac 
will introduce as many of 
learning as the public may 
teach them well, but this 
in four years. You must 
the time of an education, 
student to select those st 
choose, our only responsi 
well whatever we teach at 4 


require it. The extent to Which this system has 
been carried among us, may be seen by vobser- 
ving the annual catalogue of any of our colleges. 
In the oldest and most celebrated college of New 
England, the course of study pursued by the un- 
dergraduate embraces the fallowing branches of 
learning, to wit: Latin, Greek, Mathematics, 
comprehending Geometry @md Algebra, Plane 
and Spherical ‘Trigonometry, and Analytical 
Geometry, Ancient and Modern History, Natu- 
ral History, Chemistry, Rhetoric, French, Psy- 
chology, Ethics, Physics, Lasie, Botany, Politi- 
cal Economy, the Evidences of Religion, Con- 
stitution of the United States, Mineralogy, Ge- 
clogy, and German or Spanish or an equivalent, 
together with essays to be written in several of 
these departments. and instruction in Elocution. 

There are in the whole four years, one hun- 
dred and sixty weeks of study. Suppose that 
the student pursnes twenty of these branches of 
learning, this will allow eight weeks to each. 
Seven eighths of the first year, and one half of 
the second, are devoted to Latin, Greek, and 
Mathematics. If we subtraet this amount, fifty- 
five weeks from one hundred-and sixty, it leaves 
one hundred and five weeks to be devoted to the 
remainder. This will give us six weeks and a 
fraction to each of the other studies. But this 
isnotall. In order to introduce so many scien- 
ces into the period of four years, the student is 
frequently obliged to carry on five or six at the 
same time; some occupying him three times, 
others twice, and others once in a week. In 
this manner all continuity ef thought is interrup- 
ted, and literary enthusiasm rendered almost im- 
possible. Such has, toa greater or less degree, 
been the course pursued by all our colleges. 
The greater the number ef studies prescribed in 
the curriculum, the more generous is believed to 
be the education imparted». When a college is 
not able to exhibit so %xtensi¥e ‘a course of in- 
struction, it is considered ag a misfortune which 
nothing can Palliate-bptinaipougiary inability to 
relieve it. ; 

Nor, in this case, were either the community 
or the colleges justly liable to censure. The 
factis, the community, from imperfect knowl- 
edgeof the subject, required af impossibility. 
The colleges, feeling their dependence on the 
public for cupport, undertook to perform the im- 
possibility. 
made all atonce. But the movement once com- 
meneced, it could not be arrested until it had ar- 
rived at its present result. Jt is true, as has been 
before stated, the colleges might have attempted 
to carry out the views of the public in another 
way. Here, however, they must have encoun- 
tered the common prejudice in favor of a four 
years’ course, and of the universality of de- 
grees. They doubtless acted in obedience to the 
indications then present. Allowing them, how- 
ever, all that can be claimed for honesty of in- 
tention, the fact is, that we have now arrived at 
the result of t reir decision. 

And what is this result! Can the work that 
is marked out in the course of studies in any of 
vur colleges be performed in four years? Is 
there any proportion between the labor to be 
done, and the time in which it is to be accom- 
plished’ We have stated the time that is given 
on an average to each of some twenty sciences, 
in the foremost college in New England. Can 
any one believe that such knowledge of either of 
them can be acquired in this time, as shal] ad- 
vance the progress of learning, ur discipline the 
mind of thestudent? The course of study, as 
we have remarked, in the English Universities, 
is extremely limited ; the students enter the ani- 
versity from the best of grammar~schvools, and 
yet those who are candidates for honors are ob- 
liged to study industriously, and frequently in- 
tensely. If this is, therefore, a fair measure of 
what a student can do, what must be the result, 
if three or four times the amount of labor be 
imposed upon him? 

t must be evident that he cannot do it well. 
In such a ease, if he study thoroughly, he will 
be able to advance in no one science beyond the 
merest rudiments ; or else, if he desire to go over 
the whole science, he cannot possibly acquire 
any thing more than the most Eaotak and ab- 
stract principles learned as a matter of rote, 
mere barren and isolated formule, of which he 
cannot see the relations, and which are never as- 
sociated with any actual result. It seems to us 
evident, that the effect of this mode of instruc- 
tiuu must be unfortunate on the mind of both 
student and jnstractor, The student never car- 
tying forward his knowledge to its results, but 
being ever fagging at elements, léses all enthu- 
siasm in the pursuit of science. He works wea- 
rily. He studies not from the love of study but 
to accomplish a task. He can read nothing but 
his text-books, and he turns mechanically from 
one to the other. His own powers, except 
those of acquisition, can have no play. e 
learns to cram for a recitation or for an examin2- 
tion ; and when this last is over, his work is 
done, and he is willing to forget all tha: he has 
studied. It gave him no pleasure, it had yielded 
him no fruit, and he gladly dismisses it all from 
his thoughts forever. We fear that there is a 
large portion of the graduates of all our colleges, 
to whom these remarks may with truth be ap- 
plied. If it be not so, they do great injustice to 
themselves in al] their conversation on the sub- 
ject. But do not the facts prove that the case is 
not overstated? We have now in the United 
States, according to the American Almanac 
of the present year, one hundred and twenty 
colleges pursuing in general this course.— 
All teach Greek and Latin, but where are 
our classical scholars? All teach mathemat- 
ies, but where are our mathematicians ? — 
We might ask the same questions concerning 
the other sciences taught among us. There has 
existed for the jJast twenty years a great demand 
for civil engineers. Has this demand been sup- 
plied from our colleges We presume the sin- 
gle academy at West Point, graduating annually 
a smaller number than many of our colleges, has 
done more towards the construction of railroads 
than all our one hundred and twenty colleges 
united. 








general and imperative. = 

This was an important crisis in the history of 
collegiate education in this country. — To remain 
in its present condition was impossible. Every 
one conceded that a knowledge of those sciences 





A Serious Tuovcut.—‘* Why are you so 
_melancholy ?’’ said the Duke of Marlborough to 
'a soldier, after the battle of Blenheim. ‘I am 
\thinking,” replied the man, “ how much blood 
iI have shed for sixpence.”’ 


3esides, these changes were not | 


THE ORGANIST. 
(Suggested by a Germun Baliad.| 


BY Cc. B. FAIRBANKS, 


In the cathedral’s solemn shade, 

From early matin-song to vesper, 

Where faithful Christians round him prayed, 
Sat, music-thra'led, the pious Hesper, 
Pouring upon the listening air, 

His deep, melodious calls to prayer. 


Shunning all worldly toil and strife, 

His soul by no ambition shaken, 

To art he sacrificed a life 

Pure as the strains he joved to waken,— 
In which, by no foul passion crost, 

His spirit revelled sweetly lost. 


He yielded to their mild control, 

And heavenly harps were ever breathing 
Faith’s blest cadenzas in his soul ;— 
Whilst daily there was slowly wreathing, 
By spiritual hands unseen, 

Life’s crown upon his brow serene. 


His dwelling was a narrow room, 

By the cathedral’s towers o’ershaded,— 
And by a calm, monastic gloom, 
Grateful to world-sick souls, pervaded : 
And there, from earth’s distractions free, 
He lived in saintly purity. 


There often sat he rapt in thought, 

His soul for holier mansions longing, 

With beatific raptures fraught,— 

And bles ed angels round him thronging ;— 
His eyes bedewed with joyful tears, 

While Heaven's seraphic choir he hears. 


As the mute groves of Academe 

Still teach the wisdom of the sages, 
So the old church his every dream 
Peopled with tones of former ages,— 
Re-echoing through its arches vast 
The Misereres of the past. 


He recked not studied rules of art ;— 
Music, «pontaneously flowing 
Eroin the deep well-springs of a heart 
With holy fervor ever glowing, 
Made, mid eurth’s care, and grief, and crime, 
His life a symphony sublime. 

Beston, Euster Even, 1850. 





FUGITIVE SLAVES. 


{Fom Mr. Chase’s Speech in the U. 8. Senate.) 


I have said. Mr. President, that the several 
clauses providing for the extradition of fugitives 
from justice, and fugitives from service, and for 
the security in all the States of the rights of the 
citizens of each State, are in the nature of treaty 
stipulations, to be garried into effect by the appro- 
priate action of the State Governments. What 
that action should be, it is for the State Govern- 
ments to determine. It is for them to ascertain 
the true import of the terms of the compact, and 
to provide for its execution by such legislation 
as will guard eqaally the just rights of all par- 
ties. But, sir, these States who claim the per- 
formance of the compact from their sister States 
must see to it that they perform it themselves. 
A State whieh imprisons, without pretence of 
crime, the citizens of another State, cannot de- 
mand, with a good grace, the surrender of fugi- 
tives. 

But, sir, if it be granted that Congress has the 
power to legislate, are we bound to exercise it? 
We have power, without question, to enacta 
bankrupt law, but no one proposes such a law ; 
and, if proposed, no one would feel obliged to 
vote for it, simply because we have power to én- 
act it. We have power to declare war, but to 
declare war without just cause, would be, not a 
a duty, but acrime. The power to provide by 
law for the extradition of fugitives is not confer- 
red by any express grant. We have it, if we 
have it at all, as an implied power; and the im- 
plication which gives it to us is, to say the least, 
remote and doubtful. We are not bound to ex- 
ercise it. We are bound, indeed, not to exerzise 
it, unless with great caution, and with careful re- 
gard, not merely to the alleged right sought to 
be secured, but to every other right which may 
be affected by it. Were the power as clear as 
the power to coin money or regulate commerce, 
still it should not be exercised to the prejudice of 
any right which the Constitution guaranties. We 
are not prepared, I hope, and I trust we never 
shall be prepared, to give the sanction of the 
American Senate to the bill and the amendments 
now upon our table—a bill which authorizes and 
requires the appointment of two hundred and 
sixty-one commissioners, and an indefinite num- 
ber of other officers, te catch runaway slaves in 
the State of Ohio; which punishes humanity as a 
crime; which authorizes seizure without process, 
trial without a jury, and consignment to slavery 
beyond the limits of the State without opportu- 
nity of defence, and upon er parte testimony. 
Certainly no such bill can receive my vote. 





PASSAGES IN THE LIFEOF A CHRIS- 
TIAN. 


“Child of earth, why art thou wandering from 
God? Is thy victory won that thou hast thrown 
off thine armor, and hast set down in an ene- 
my’s country torest! Strange conduct this for 
one pledged to resist unto death.”’ 

**Ah, thou still small voice, art thou, too, 
here? J have come to this place to hide me 
from the sight of men. Seest thou the steep and 
barren rocks that surround this stagnant pool ! 
Desolate and gloomy as is this scene, it is not 
so lonely as my heart ; so forlorn and forsaken 
am I, that God himself seemeth not to be here. 
In truth, it is from him that I would hide my- 
self.’’ 

‘*Hast thou, then, ceased to love Jesus? Art 
thou weary of his sevice? Desirest thou to re- 
turn to the world from which he took thee ?”’ 
‘‘Nay, 1 would not returnto the world, 
though I am often yielding to its temptations. 
I would follow Jesus, but I stumble at every 
step. So often and so shamefully have I fallen, 
that I fear even to pray for strength, orto look 
upon Christ’s children.” 

‘*Pride is struggling within thee, thou child of 
earth. Purposing to walk forward inthine own 
strength, thou hast stumbled. Were thy heart 
humble; thou wouldst be sorrowful on account 
of thy sin ; now, thou art angry because thou 
hast fallen short of thine own expectations. Re- 
pent of thy sin. Rise, and praying for Christ’s 
help, go thou forward in his strength.’’ 

**] have stumbled sv often, I have fallen so 
shamefully, that I fear even to raise my eyes to 
heaven. I have so often resolved that I would 
walk more circumspectly, that shame and fear 
now overwhelm me.” 

‘¢ ‘Satan has obtained an advantage over thee,’ 
said the still small voice. Sorrowful thou 
shouldst be, but not surprised; it is what one 
who knew thy heart expected. Remember that 
thy Lord knew all this when he first chose thee 
for his child. Examine what led to this sin, 


weakness, a hope from thy despair. It is the 
high prerogative of God’s children, that all thin; s 
work together for their good. ‘Not sin itself ean 
thwart his purposes ; all, all shall minister to 
thy sanctification.’ ”’ 

** «If the Lord doth draw my feet out of this 
horrible pit,’ said the Christian, ‘if he doth es- 
tablish my going, and put a new song in my 
mouth, I will walk softly all the days-of my life. 
I will withdraw from the society of men, and 
pass my time in solitude.’ ’’ 

*« ‘Not so,’ said the stil] small voice, ‘that 
would be flying from temptation, not overcom- 
ing it. Jesus hath appointed thee thy lot in this 
world, and here thy duties are to be performed. 
Thou must mingle with men, and sustain thy 
character as a Christian. Thy speech must be 
always with grace, seasoned with salt.’ ” 

‘* ‘It is in this precise thing that I always 
fail,’ said the Christian. ‘Many times have I 





that thou mayest gain strength from thy present | er 


risen from prayer, and with a heart filled with 
the love of Jesus, entered society. Yet before 
one hour hath passed, I have spoken either fol- 
ly or sin; grieved God’s Holy Spirit, and 
brought darkness on my own soul. Others may 
be able to resist this temptation, but I am_ not. 
For me, there is but one way, and that is, to 
hide myself from the face of man.’ ”’ 

‘*Canst thou in this way show thyself a light 
tothe world? Wilt thou, by such a course, 
cause the light that is in thee to preserve the 
world! Jesus hath appointed thee thy task. 
Be thou humble and obedient to his will. If 
what thou sayest is true, it only showeth how 
lamentably thou hast fallen short of thy duty. 
Of the abundance of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth. If thy heart be in heaven, thy words shall 
be of heavenly things.”’ 

‘* *Alas !’ said the Christian, ‘temptations do 
beset me on every side. Ifmy thoughts are on 
Jesus, my lips recoil from speaking his name, 
lest I chould make myself singular. Of my own 
struggles I fear tospeak, lest others should 
weary of hearing them. I fear to call myself 
the follower of Jesus, lest my own life condemn 
me. Willingly could I abide in the desert, tor 
here I could be at peace with my own heart and 
my God.’ ” 

“That is by no means certain. Thy heart 
will never be at peace till every thought is made 
obedient to the Jaw of Christ. Till that hour, it 
will be as the troubled sea, casting up mire and 
dirt. Ifthou betray Christ in the social circle, 
rest assured Satan will not leave thee unmolest- 
ed in the desert. Vain desires will haunt thee 
in the secret place. Aye, unless thy heart be 
sanctified, not heaven itself will be holy to thee. 
Strive, then, for thy sanctification. If thy heart 
be right with God, affliction cannot torment thee; 
if it be not, neither heaven nor earth can make 
thee happy. Thou hast asubtle and ever-watch- 
ful enemy ; one who knowest thy heart better 
thanthou dost, for he has been six thousand 
years engaged in the study of human nature. 
When watchful, he will tempt thee to pride ; 
when he has drawn thee into sin, he will per- 
suade thee to despair. He will fill thee with 
shame, and will tell thee that the God who found 
thee in thy sin, called thee to be his servant, and 
put his Spirit within thee, is altogether such an 
one as thyself ; fickle, and forgetful of his prom- 
ises. No sin can so dishonor God and wrong 
thine own soul, as the yielding to this tempta- 
tion. Itis.an absurdity which would not be be- 
lieved except by a heart blinded by sin. For, 
did not God first choose thee when thou wast 
dead in sins? Canst thou ever be more Joath- 
some in his sight than thon wast then? Had 
he chosen thee for thine own merits, then might 
he fursake thee for thine unworthiness. Behold 
thine own nothingness, and in it see the assur- 
ance of thy safety. 

[Watchman and Reflector. 





“THE SPIRITS OF JUST MEN MADE 
PERFECT.” 


How joyful must that change be, by which 
the sou] passes at once from the doubting, strug- 
gling, warring state into a condition of perfect 
rest and peace? The Scriptures teach us to 
associate this great change in the Christian state 
with the event of death. The power and domin- 
ion of sin over the soul, are indeed broken in the 
day of its union to Christ. Then commences 
that warfare against sin, which forms the great 
characteristic feature of the Christian life on 
earth. But the day of deliverance nevercomes, 
tilj death releases the soul from jts earthly house, 
and it is clothed upon by that house which is 
from heaven. During all the days of this earth- 
ly pilgrimage, ‘‘the earnest expectation of the 
creature waiteth for the manifestation of the sons 
of God.” ‘Ourselves also, which have the first 
fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan 
within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, to 
wit, the redemption of our body.’’ Holiness is 
indeed already planted in the soul of the believer, 
and like a tender germ it is struggling through 
its earttly covering, to find its way to the sun- 
light and the clear air of heaven, where it may 
expand and grow in immortal beauty and vigor. 
When the Christian dies, his period of sinning 
is atanend. By that wonderful change which 


| then takes place in the condition of the soul—by 
| the new scenes and circumstanses into which it 


is introduced—and by those mysterious influences 
unknown to us which God can exert upon it, it 
will then be confirmed in holiness. Its complete 
deliverance from sin will then be secured. And 
what an eventis this! How little realized, how 
much to be longed for? Then the soul passes 
from the noise and discord of earth, into the har- 
monies of heaven. Then all its thoughts are 
clear as the morning, and the pervading influence 
of love rests like a charm upon the spirit. The 
storm of passion in which it.has so long been 
involved dies away, andthe serene days come 
on. Hope begins another childhood, no longer 
tu be disappointed and blasted. Then there is 
no weariness of the present; no restless desire 
that time should hasten on and bring the future, 
mingled with unavailing regrets for the time 
already past. This pertection of H®liness death 
alone can procure for the Christian. Why then 
should he fear to die? Why should he not 
rather cast a ‘wishful eye’’ to those fair and ra- 
diant fields of existence, into which, through the 
rich grace of Christ,he hopes to enter? Why 
should he not ever be ready to say with the 
apostle, ‘For me to live is, Christ, and to die 
is gain !’’—[Congregationalist. 





TRUST IN GOD. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 


There were two neighbors, who had each a 
wife and several little children, and their wages 
as common laborers were their only support-— 
One of these men was fretful and cisquieted, 
saying : 

“If I die, or even if I fall sick, what will be- 
come of my family ?’’ 

This thought never left him, but gnawed his 
heart, as a worm the fruit in which it is hidden. 
Now, although the same thought was presented 
to the mind of the other father yet he was not 
fretted by it, for he said ; 

‘*God, who knows all his creatures, and 
watches over them, will also watch over me and 
my family.” 

Thus he lived tranquil, while the other neither 
tasted repose nor joy. 

One day, as the latter was labouring in the 
field, sad and downeast because of his fears, ke 
saw some birds go in and out of a plantation. 
Having approached, he found two nests placed 
side by side, and in each several young ones, 
newly hatched and still unfledged. When he 
returned to his work he frequently looked at 
these birds, as they went out and returned carry- 
ing nourishment to their young broods. But be- 
hold ! at the moment when one of the mothers 
is returning with her bill full, a vulture seizes 
her, carries her off, and the poor mother, vainly 
struggling within his grasp, utters a piercing 


Tht this sight, the man who was working felt 
his soul more troubled than before ; for, he 
thought the death of the mother was the death 
of the young. 

**Mine have only me—no other! What will 
become of them if I fail them !’’ 

All the day he was gloomy and sad, and at 
night he slept not. On the morrow, as he re- 
turned to the field, he said : 

‘‘] should like to see the little ones of that 
poor mother. Several, without doubt, have al- 
ready perished.’’ 

He set off towards the plantation, and looking 
into the nests he saw the young ones alive and 
well ; not one seemed to have suffered. As- 
wonished at this, he hid himself in order to see 
the cause. After a while he heard a light cry, 
and perceived the other mother bringing back in 
haste the food she had gathered, which she dis- 





tributed without distinction among all the young 


ones. There was some for each, and the or- 
phans were not abandoned in their misery. 

In the evening, the father who had distrusted 
Providence, related to the other father what he 
had seen, who observed, 

‘*Why fret yourself? God never abandons 
his children : his love has some secrets which 
wedo not know. Let us believe, hope, love, 
labor, and pursue our course in peace ; if] die 
before you, you shall be a father to my children, 
and if you die before me, I will be a father to 
yours ; and if we both die before they are of an 
age to provide for themselves, they will have 
for a parent, “‘Our Father who is in heaven.” 


Tue Biete anp Soctat Orver. The British 
Banner quotes for the special benefit of certain 
speculative reformers in England, the following 
from Dwight’s Travels. The picture is still a 
truthful one; may it remain so to the world’s 
end. - 

In the New England townships, almost every 
man, woman, and child, has the use, at least, of 
a Bible, and the great body of them read this 
sacred volume more, I believe than all other 
books. Every child is carried to the church 
from the cradle, nor leaves the church but for 
the grave. Near a thousand youth, natives of 
New England, are always in the colleges erect- 
ed there. In almost every village, arz found lit- 
erary men and social libraries. j 

The morality of these people may be fairly 

estimated from the following facts. ‘There have 
been fewer capital crimes committed in New 
England since its settlement, than in any other 
country on the globe (Scotland. perhaps, except- 
ed,) in proportion to the number of its inhabit- 
ants. Half or two-thirds of these inhabitants 
sleep at the present time without barring or lock- 
ing their doors. Not more than five duels have 
been fought here since the landing of the Ply- 
mouth colony. During the revolutionary war, 
although party spirit rose to the highest pitch, 
and although New England contained at that 
time about one million of people, but one man 
suffered death by the hand of violence, and one 
more by the decision of a Court of Justice. 
There is not a spot on the globe where so lit- 
tle is done to govern the inhabitants ; nor a spot 
where the inhabitants are so well governed ; or 
perhaps, in more appropriate terms, where the 
state of society is so peaceable, orderly, and 
happy. 
Nor do I believe that such a subject is even 
thought of by one person in fifty thousand, so 
often as once in twelve months, I believe 1 might 
say with truth, so much as once during life. On 
a country, more peaceful and quiet, it is presum- 
ed, the sun never shone. 








BE POLITE. 


There is but little politeness about some men ; 
are you of that sort? A really polite individual 
will always avoid giving unnecessary pain. He 
will not do an act that will injure the feelings of 
another in the presence of company. On the con- 
trary, he will try to make him as pleasant as 
possible in strange places, and if he commits an 
error, makesa false step, or does anything to 
excite the laughter of others, the polite man turns 
the attention in a different channel and makes the 
person feel at home again. You will always no- 
tice the regard had fora politeman. At church, 
in public assemblies of any kind, on board a 
steamboat, or in a stage coach. he is respected 
and his company is sought. The unprotected, 
as by instinct, seek shelter by his side. And 
yet, how very few are polite. Every day the 
low bred and the vulgar insult their neighbors. 
In our daily walks how sadly deficient of this 
rare quality do we find mankind. Without a 
large share of politeness a person cannot become 
respected and beloved. It is necessary to the 
discharge of a pastor’s office. It isequally soin 
the editorial duties. A polite editor will give no 
offence to his unlettered correspondents. He 
will not quote his crude remarks, to bring into 
contempt. He will not take advantage of his 
power to abuse and slander his neighbors Ail 
will be treated civilly and kindly by him. Polite- 
ness isarare virtue. Would to God it were 
better cultivated in the coarse and rasp-like na- 
tures of multitudes we could name. 
[Olive Branch. 





Prayer THe Strencta or THE Sovt.—The 
celebrated Haydn was in company with some 
distinguished persons. The conversation turned 
on the best means of restoring their mental ener- 
gies when exhausted with long and difficult 
studies. One said he had recourse, in such 
cases, to a bottle of wine; another that he went 
in company. Haydn being asked what he 
would do, or did do, said he retired to his closet 
and engaged in prayer—that nothing exerted on 
his mind a more happy and efficacious influence 
than prayer. There is much truth in this re- 
mark. God is the strength of his people. Lu- 
ther used to say, to pray well was to study well. 
The celebrated Elliot left us, as the result of his 
laborious and useful life, the striking sentiment 
‘* praying and pains-taking were able to accom- 
plish all things.’’ I doubt not that a first and 
leading defect of many, very many Christians, 
lies in their not praying as they ought ; they 
are weak, and this defect weakens their faith 
and their acting. 





Repentance. A good husband will repair his 
house while the weather is fair, not put it off till 
winter ; a careful pilot will take advantage of 
wind and tide, and so put out to sea, not stay till 
astorm arise. The traveller will take his time 
in his journey, and mind his pace when the night 
comes on, lest darkness overtake him ; the smith 
will strike while the iron is hot, lest it grow 
cool, and so he lose his labor; so we ought to 
make every day the day of our repentance; to 
make use of the present time, that when we eome 
to die, we may have nothing to do but to die, for 
there will be a time when there will be no place 
for repentance ; when time will be no more; 
when the door will be shut , when there will be 
no entrance atall. [Spencer. 





Bestow thy youth so that thou mayest have 
comfort to remember it, when it hath forsaken 
thee, and not sigh and grieve at the account there- 
of. Whilst thou art young thou wilt think it 
will never have an end ; but behold the longest 
day hath its evening and that thou shalt enjoy it 
but once, that it never returns again; use it there- 
fore as the spring time, which soon departeth, 
and wherein thou oughtest to plant and sow all 
provvisions fora long and happy life. [Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh to his Son. 





THE SOCIAL-PRAYER MEETING. 


Every Pastor knows, and every experienced 
Christian, that there is no other auxiliary to the 
public preaching of the Gospel so important and 
so effective as the social prayer-meeting. It gives 
room tor the social affections and sensibilities to 
act with freedom for the impression of the trath, 
and the developement and culture of the Chris- 
tian character. It brings together, if rightly con- 
ducted, minds various and yet harmonious—va- 
rious in constitutional peculiarities, in habits and 
modes of thought, in phases of opinion, yet har- 
monious in spirit, and in the essentials of belief 
—to act with quickening energy upon each other. 
It brings together hearts, whose special experi- 
ences and spiritual states may be widely different, 
yet whose purpose and faith, whose joy and grief 
are radically the same, to warm and comfort and 
instruct each other. And if it be free, familiar, 
hearty, out-spoken, the result of it can hardly 
fail to be an augmentation of love, of hope, of 
knowledge and of resolution, among those pres- 
ent. The hearts which speak their feeling will 
be fresher and better for having spoken it. The, 
hearts that hear them will be surprised and in- 
structed at the intimate correspondences between 





their own states and those which answer to them 
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in others; their memories and thoughts will be 
greatly quickened, the reality of their experiences 
will become more apparent, and the conseiousness 
of sy npathy—which is one of the sweetest 
knowledges a Christian heart can ever have,— 
will pervade and rejoice them. ‘The piety of a 
chureh, its efficiency jn right action, its zeal for 
the truth and its clear view of it, its joyfulness, 
and unity and mutual affections, depend more on 
the social prayer-meeting than on almost any 
other part of the system of agencies in operation 
within it. And if this be well and socially con- 
ducted, all will be well. It will at once illustrate 
and prodace the proper feeling. =i , 

But it must be well conducted, else it will fail 
altogether of its effect. And in this right con- 
duct of the meeting is implied something more 
than that the presiding member order it with so- 
briety and decency, and that they who speak and 

ray do it grammatically ard without stammer- 
ing. It is implied that they who go to the meét- 
ing go with the desire of finding it a place of spir- 
itual profit, and with the intention of making it 
such, to others as to themselves. It is implied 
that all the feelings expressed be expressed with 
kindness, and frankness, and a desire to express 
or to awaken sympathy; that that be spoken 
which is inmost in the soul ; that nothing be said 
for show, for effect, for the gratification of vani- 
ty. Itisimplied that each one come to the meet- 
ing imbued with a sense of the religiousness of 
the place, and of the presence of Christ in it ; and 
that all that is said or transacted in it be done or 
spoken with reverence and humility, and yet with 
faith. The prayer-meeting is of all others the 
place for a man to come to from off his bended 
knees, from over the pages of Scripture devoutly 
studied. He should not rash to it thoughtless- 
ly, heedlessly, with the dust and tamult of the 
world still covering his soul. Each Christian 
must come to it as to a place sacred to prayer, to 
meditation, to communion with Christ, if he 
would find it a Bethel. [Independent. 





Curistianrry. All who have been great and 
good without Christianity, would have been much 
greater and better with it. If there be, amongst 
the sons of men, a single exception to this max- 
im, the divine Socrates may be allowed to putin 
the strongest claim. It was his high ambition to 
deserve by deeds, not by creeds, an unrevealed 
heaven ; and by works, not by faith, to enter an 
unpromised land. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


Boston, Saturday, May 4, 1850. 
OUR FATHER WHICH ART IN HEAV- 
EN. 

Our Father. The first word of the Lord's 
Prayer is most emphatic and significant. It is 
a recognition of the fact that man does not stand 
alone. It would prevent his uttering selfish pe- 
titions. It puts healing, reconciling, attractive 
thoughts into the mind. It would charm away 
the evil spirits of discord and alienation. 

Our Father. When this petition is uttered 
in a family, the prayer of one becomes the pray- 
erof all. It harmonizes all discords. How can 
there be disunion during the day, among those 
who began the morning with supplications toa 
common Father’? They must cease from un- 
kindness and strife, or cease from uttering this 
prayer together. In the congregation of wor- 
shippers, what sanctity does it give to the rela- 
tions which unite those who together look up to 
one God! The traveller ina distant land re- 
peats the word, and as he pauses on it, there rise 
before him the features of those whom he loves 
and who love him. The very form of the pray- 
er compels him to think of them when he thinks 
of God. He may kneel alone under some rude 
cross reared by the wayside path among the 
mountains ; he may repeathis prayers beneath 
cathedral arches, or in his silent chamber ina 
strange city, but with the words, *‘ Our Father,”’ 
distance and time vanish and a great company 
is with his soul as it opens itself to God. Oceans 
may divide those who Jove each other, nay, 
death and the grave may divide them, but this 

















prayer brings them together under one all- behold- 
ing Providence. The most solitary and seclud- 
ed is reminded by it, of the ties which connect 
him with hisrace. It is as if Christ had said ;— 
“When ye pray, think not only of God, but al- 
so of your fellow men. Let there be no selfish- 
ness in your prayers, but seek for others the 
blessings you seek for yourself. Pause before 
you pray ; remember your kindred and your 
friends ; remember your enemies and those who 
have injured you ; remember the sick and the 
suffering whom you know ; remember the igno- 
rant, the oppressed and the tempted, and while 
they stand around, present to the mind if not to 
the eye, say from your heart, ** Our Father which 
art in heaven.” 

This prayer has been one of the most efficient 
means of awakening the sentiment of human 
brotherhood. Suppose that we had been taught 
to make prayer a solitary and unsocial thing, to 
think of ourselves alone ; suppose that for ‘our’ 
the word ‘my’ had been substituted, and each 
soul thus isolated in its thoughts of God. It 
would have made religion a dissolving, instead 
of a reconciling element of society. It would 
have gone far to neutralize its precepts of peace 
and brotherhood. Men are not made to feel the 
close bonds of their common humanity by any 
philosophical theories about the unity of the race. 
This is not the way in which the sentiment of 
brotherhood is awakened. Butif there be any 
whom you have had habitually in your mind 
when you have said ‘‘Our Father,”’ be they ene- 
mies or friends, be they near or distant, any who 
at morning and at night have been joined with 
yourself in your petitions toGod, you will al- 
ways feel towards them a close and tender and 
paternal relation. You will never knowingly 
do them harm, you will rejoice in their wellbeing. 
A holy bond will unite you to them, none the 
less strong because invisible. He who has 
brought the thought of me into his prayers, can- 
not if he would be other than my friend. Such 
an act triumphs over all dividing walls. 

The sentiment of brotherhood with man is 
thus rooted in the sentiment of devotion to God. 
The two highest sentiments are interlinked in- 
extricably together, and together must grow or 
decay. Therefore when ye pray, say “‘Our Fa- 
ther which art in heaven.” 





DRAMATIC AMUSEMENTS. 

We were lately present at two theatrical en- 
tertainments. It is our intention to report here 
some of the impressions made or confirmed in us 
by what we saw and heard. We have no inter- 
est in vindicating the drama. But in the whole 
subject of rectifying popular amusements we do 
feel a very earnest interest. 

We suspect there are many good people in 
Boston who are not at all aware of the change 
thet has taken place within ten years, in the 
management and moral character of our theatres. 
They are not yet all that could be desired. But 
our conviction is very decided, and is based on 
some attention to facts ; first, that the improve- 
ment has not only been real, but fully as great 
as the common course of events left us at liberty 
to expect; and secondly, that such changes as are 
now needed to conform these institutions to a 
pure standard of morality lie within the pow- 
er of the Christian public. What we have 
here to say will: tend to the establishment 
ef this twofold opinion. 


The worst features of the theatre as it existed! more conspicuous anxiety about appearances, @ is a very significant evidence of perverted tastes, 


= 


in this ¢ity a few years since, and as it remains more liberal allowance of opera-glasses, and a 
in most of the larger cities still, are abolished.| more suspicious and jealous mutual criticism, 
The manicipal law requiring the building to be’ At the former, people looked as if they eame to 


purged of the green room and the third tier, the 
chief immediate provocatives and outward stim- 
ulants of inebriety and lust, has been enforced. 
Indeed, compliance with it is made a conditivn of 
the license for any dramatic exhibition. Is it 
said by the indiscriminate objector to all such 
exhibitions, that although the house itself is 
freed of these nuisances, the materials of dissipa- 
tion are yet to be obtained in the near neighbor- 
hoodt We reply, very likely it may be so; but 
is the theatre justly blamable for that? There 
is a drinking saloon kept open on the Sabbath 
within a stone’s throw of many of our churches. 
There are persons attending service in some of 
these churches every Lord’s day who might be 
found a few hours after in vicious company and 
vicious indulgences. In the crowded ways of a 
great town the resorts of the dissolute will never 
be far from any audience, nor from the least ob- 
jectionable spot. The debauchee never has to 
travel far to find his wretched pleasures and his 
infamous companionships. Bu: the actual ques- 
tion is, not whether the sensually disposed in a 
theatrical assembly at any given time can get 
drunk by taking a few steps from the door ; but, 
whether the theatre itself and the entertainment 
presented in it, create the appetite—foséer its in- 
dulgence. and thus increase vice! It is no 
more than common justice, to say nothing of 
policy, that this should be made the practical 





| got somewhat beyond the asceticism, the Phari- 


issue. For ourselves—with certain qualifica- 
tions affecting the public as much as the proprie- 
tor, manager and actors, which we are about to 
notice, we believe the question proposed is to be 
answered in the negative. The persons who 
connect sensual indulgences with theatre-going 
under the present system are for the most part 
dissipated already, and owe their bad habits 
chiefly to other causes. If they were not guilty 
of excess hard by a theatre, they would be guilty 
of the same excess sumewhere else, and perhaps 
to a more abandoned and desperate degree. On 
the two occasions referred to, a close observation 
satisfied us that the proportion of the assembly 
present that passed out and in during the exer- 
cises was very small indeed. 

We come now to the character and influence 
of the exhibition itself. Laying ou: of the ac- 
count, as truth compels us to do, the objections 
formerly raised against the drama for its immor- 
al accompaniments, we naturally ask, What is 
the moral effect of the plays’ Here lies, ac- 
cording to our judgment, a subject of the grav- 
jest and most urgent consequences. Here is the 
| grand need of reformation ; and here too, for our 
|encouragement be it remembered, is the place 
| where reformation can be effected with the great- 
est ease by conscientious and far-sighted persons. 
The morality of the play will, in the leng run, 





and not a very long run either, be in the direct} 
It rests | 


|ratio of the morality of the audience. 
with the Christian public to determine, we say, 
| whether our theatrical amusements shal! be bale- 
ful or beneficial, corrupting or elevating, to the 
public heart and mind. Is this a light responsi- 
bility? Is it not something deserving cool delib- 


have a good time, and get the worth of toeir 
money in that particular way. At the latter, 
they looked more as if they were a little afraid 
they should not make the right impressién, or 


should blunder about the music, or wished it 


might be understood they followed the Italian 
libretio, and at any rate desired it should be known 
that money was no object at all. At both, how- 


ever, there were perfect order, unbroken decorum, 


a remarkable patience under any detentions in 
the piece, and an entire absence of any confusion 


or impropriety. At the former, the throng hus- 


tled each other, leaned over each other, and 
crowded each other out,—but maintained their 
good nature. At the latter, they sat upright, 
looking neat, respectable, and fully convinced that 
it was proper they should be pleased. One 
circumstance was exceedingly paintul. Be- 
fore the comic pantomime there was a touch of 
undesigned tragedy, in a little child, not more 
than four or five years old, performing extraordi- 
nary feats on the tight rope. The aspect of this 
child, with perhaps some sad thoughts of what 
the maturity following such publicity and ap- 
plause in infancy might be, made tender-hearted 
persons weep. And so have we seen in society 
little children, thoroughly and finically arrayed 
for the show, rehearsing the arts of exhibition, 
and undergoing the hardening process of initia- 
tion into some artificial and unseagonable custom, 
and kept up with strained eyes and drilled man- 
ners to late hours. We did not notice that any 
body cried at this. But was not the training for 
stage effect in the one case as much as in the 
other? Andis not the result as likely to be 
something alien from a spiritual and exalted life 
in the one case as in the other! 


Of the two performances that we happened to 
see, perhaps neither was exactly a fair represen- 
tation of the class to which it belonged. The 
pantomime, vaultings and tumblings were certain- 
ly far removed from everything demoralizing. 
Surprise and mirth were not only the emotions 
kept uppermost in the spectator’s mind, but they 
were its sole and exclusive occupants. The 
dances were not quite faultless in point of mod- 
esty, though they were as nearly so, perhaps, as 
any stage-dancing, and as unexceptionable as 
some of the varieties of the polkas that we have 
seen in the genteel drawing-rooms of worthy gen- 
tlemen and ladies who scout at the theatre. But 
the dances, which are mere interludes, need re- 
forming. What so likely to accomplish this as 
the presence or expressed wishes of an assembly, 
possessed of a refined and Christian taste! Noth- 
ing would be easier than to effect such a change ; 
but it can never be effected by critics, who inva- 
riably keep themselves outside of the walls, and 
use, moreover, condemnatory and carping speech, 
instead of friendly and encouraging persuasion. 
We do not presume that all the performances of 
the Ravels at Niblo’s Garden in New York,— 
much less of some other actors of the same grade 
—are as pure as those that chanced to fal] under 
our observation. Doubtless in the farces and 
comedies played at most of the second and third- 





eration ? 


many years familiar with the stage and its inte- 


these who may choose to patronize it? 


| understood by the management that at any time 
‘there were liable to be present some of the 


venerated teachers and trusted guides? Supply 


less recreation, hovering as nearly as possible on 
\the borders of indecency, redeemed only by those 
occasional glimpses of noble sentiment and gen- 
erous emotion which have always saved the 
Drama from utter debasement, but without any 
of the savor of Christian goodness, or sanctified 
‘principle. There are those who are for leaving 
| polities to selfish partisans and villanous dema- 
| gogues, regarding the government, a holy ordi- 
lnance of God, as too profane a matter for their 
| handling. There are those who are for leaving 
popular amusements—made necessary to man by 
God's Providence,—to the least restrained and 
least Christianized portion of the community, as 
something it woufd be wicked for them to be 
concerned about. We do not believe in ei-| 


ther. 





Of course, in taking these grounds, we sup- 
pose ourselves to be addressing those who have 


saism, the monasticism, and the dismal super- 
stition of regarding public diversions as devices 
of Satan. It is pretty well understood at present 
that there is a place in human nature and human 
life for recreation, and that God put it there; 
that cheerfulness is no sin; that the stern and 
solemn tasks of life are better done, and its temp- 
tations more successfully resisted, for an occa- 
sional laugh, and the occasional setting in upon 
the soul of a fresh current of merry thoughts, or 
train of joyous images, that sweeps all care and 
gloom and dogmatism and crotchets and self-inter- 
ests, and hobbies clear away. Wesley serious- 
ly objected to the Devil's having all the best 
music. We object to his having all the good 
humor. Christians do no honor to their cause by 
being morose, nor by despising a naturally ap- 
pointed means of keeping the heart healthy, as 
‘* common or unclean.” 


Of the two entertainments lately witnessed oy 
us, one was composed of athletic exercises, pan- 
tomime and dancing. The other was an opera. 
There was a marked difference between the two 
audiences, or houses. At the former, the spec- 
tators were nearly all of what is called the mid- 
dle class in society. That magic and indescrib- 
able something which goes forth in the form of a 
fiat through the world of fashion, saying, 
‘* This is something you must all, on penalty of 
proscription, see and be seen at,’’ evidently had 
not spoken for the Ravels. Only here and there 
a box occupied by the consciously and ostensibly 
select was to be seen, its inmates shrinking from 
profane contact, and making ludicrous proclama- 
tion of a refinement only half refined. At the 
Jatter, both the “‘ upper’’ and ‘* middle ’’ class- 
es were represented, the former giving the as- 
sembly its predominant character. There was 
more evident purpose to be really amused, more 
cordial enjoyment, more cordial and self-possess- 
ed good nature both on the countenance and in 
the demeanor, at the former. At the latter there 


We remember being once told by a) 
person of eminence and unblemished repute for, 


rior history, that it is no anusual thing for a) 
piece prepared for presentation to undergo con- | policy that we believe can prove effectual. 
siderable alterations, to the advantage of the moral 
effect, from its being announced behind the scenes! j,ora/e of the piece, was as unfortunate as it was 
that some single individual of known standing, | favorable at the pantomime. ‘The composition 
high principle and severe taste is present. What) was that marvellous creation of Mozart, one of 
more striking proof could be given of the direct) the sublimest productions of even his transcendent 
subjection of the stage to the moral sense of} 
Who! 
can doubt what the effect would be on the) 
representations offered in our more respectable} 5...) name 


play houses, like the Howard Atheneum, the | been adulterously married to this immortal mu- 
Boston Theatre and the Museum, if it were| 


. i ommunity, o : 
highest and best men in the com Y> OUT! suffered it. 


will follow demand. Abandon any recreation | 
that the populace love to the worldly and thought- | 
‘less, and you will have a worldly and thought. | 


rate play-houses, there is more or Jess indecency. 
It seems to us an inquiry of some magnitude, in 
more points of view than one, how this shall be 
remedied. We have indicated above the only 


At the opera our opportunity, in respect tothe 


genius,—know. to the world under the degrad- 
| ing title of Don Giovanni, i.e. Don Juan. And 
all the low associations that gather about that 
are justified by the words that have 


|sic. It is a union mournful beyond measure, 


| and as lamentable for the honor of Art as it 

is discreditable to the audiences that have so long 
It is as if the lyre of a spotless ser- 
aph were put into the hands of Silenus, to be 
clutched and smitten by his polluted fingers. It 
seems to be one of the inherent infelicities of 
| the opera, that the language and incidents 
| never rise to the dignity of its best subjects. The 
verse is generally meagre, ordinary, and of tem- 
| porary interest, the incident trifling or else base, 
| compared with the lofty, spiritual breathings of 

the harmony that is made to use them. For 


| in all the best operas, it is the music that sub- 


jects, masters, uses the characters and their lan- 
guage, instead of the characters the music. 


In no instance is this so painfully true as in 
Don Giovanni. Even Mozart's magnificence 
scarcely compensates us for the lubricity of the 
libretto. The matter is easily explained; the 
music was poured, a divine gift, out of the artist’s 
soul. The words it was set to were chosen to 
catch the ear of a voluptuous and impure public. 
It is only one of ten thousand humiliating and 
sad examples in every department of the Beauti- 
ful Arts and of Letters, where the celestial pow- 
ers of an original mind have been either suborned 
or prostituted to pander to unhallowed passions. 
At this time, the eminent composer, Strauss, sells 
his splendid talents to amuse the dissolute com- 
panies that gather nightly in the cafes and saloons 
of the cities of Vienna and Berlin. It is, proba- 
bly, or it seems, to these Artists, a simple ques- 
tion between such a sacrifice and starvation, Jn 
the case before us, the adaptation is peculiarly ill- 
contrived, as well as vicious, because there is 
no sort of correspondence between the disgusting 
sentiment, or appetite, expressed in the language 
and the natural signification of the strain. There 
is a single air that we remember, for instance, of 
such a solemn and stately measvre, and so sug- 
gestive of only elevating thoughts, that as we 
have heard it simply played by itself, in a quiet 
hour of twilight, it would ‘take the prisoned 
soul and lap it in Elysium.’’ And now will it 
be believed that this very air is sung in the opera 
to a filthy passage, where a licentious murderer’s 
servant recounts his master’s illicit amours in 
the baldest and most libidinous terms, and ex- 
hibits a pictorial catalogue of his victims ? 


We confess we have grave doubts whether it 
is quite well for a promiscuous audience to sit 
down two hours in familiar company with the 
most infamous seducer and murderer that per- 
haps history or fiction has pourtrayed. We were 
a little surprised to see the pure-minded and the 
high-minded, parents, children, and lovers, who 
would blush at an unchaste allusion in a private 
parlor, and feel insulted to hear a tenth part 
of this licentiousness out of a theatre, taking it 
almost unconcernedly. The only way we could 
make ourselves at all comfortable was by the 
pleasant supposition, that by the greater part of 
the house the plot and the parts were absolutely | 
ignored. And yet the process of seduction is 
put straight before the spectator’s eyes, and the 
atrocious crimes of the principal male character 
are matched by the levity and inconstancy of ' 
two of the females. Now, it may appear to some 
persons a high accomplishment to be able to 














was more dress, more reserve, more stiftnese, a 


witness such scenes without offence. To us it 


try, for seventy children, of whom only four have 


or moral apathy. It is said, by way of apology, 
that there is a retribution for the villain at the 
end. It must be a shallow and credulous critic- 
ism that can be induced to see in a ridiculous 
Hell-fire of nitre and gasand sulphur, at the close 
of the last scene, an offset to all the vile imagi- 
nations stimulated by what goes before. We 
reply emphatically, the mischief done is not in 
any skepticism about a future penalty, but in cer- 
tain moral injuries left inevitably on the minds of 
many, notall, in the boxes, the zalleries and 
the pit. Or, is it said, this is a representation of 
real life, and therefore proper to be exhibited! 
Most impudent pretence! This is the famous 
apology for George Sand’s profligate fictions, but 
one that never deceives a clear-sighted head, or 
really pure heart. On the same pretext, we 
should do well to choose the companionship of cut 
throats and voluptuaries for ourselves and our fam- 
ilies, and apologise for the effects of the intimacy, 
by saying that they were in real life, and that we 
knew all the time they were going to be damned at 
last! It will not do. There are several things 
in real life that should by no means be reproduc- 
ed in literature, but by all means put away, and 
kept as far out of public attention as possible. 
Murderous debauchery is one of them. 

We have not conversed with a single person, 
nor heard of one, that defends the morality of 
this opera. Why, then, are such representa- 
tions allowed, when everybody deprecates them! 
The answer plainly is, because Christians have 
not the courage or the disposition Lo insist, by their 
patronage and their voice, on a better standard. 
We hasten also to sayy for the sake of justice, 
and say it cheerfully, that the Opera Troupe now 
visiting Boston, with Max Maretzek their mana- 
ger, sustain, so far as we know, an unblemished 
character, and have labored assiduously for the 
musical entertainment and improvement of the 
public. But this does not affect what we have 
said of the pressing need of a more scrupulous 
attention to the selections. 

We have prolonged our comments beyond all 
reasonable limits. Our excuse must be that to 
all reflecting perscns, and especially to Christian 
parents, in cities, it is a very practical and very 
solemn question what shal] be done about these 
theatrical amusements in respect to the young. 
Let the matter be calmly pondered and discussed 
A healthier tone of sentiment than formerly pre- 
vailed on the subject begins to obtain already. 
We have noticed with pleasure a series of excel- 
lent papers relating to it published in the Eve- 
ning ‘Transcript. The whole topic is yet to be 
carefully investigated in the light of common 
sense, conscience, and Christian duty, by seme 
of our best minds. As Mr. Dickens says with 
truth, ‘* It is probable that nothing will ever 
root out from the common people an innate love 
for dramatic entertainment in some form or other. 


has brought into the Common schools, and others 
into churches. He has made 1800 visits; has 
been often to the jail, in which over 500, between. 
7 and 18 years of age, have been sent during the 
last year; and has distributed more than 800 gar- 
ments. In all his Jabors he has been effectively 
and selt-sacrificingly assisted by his wife. As a 
slight recognition of her labors, several gentlemen 
interested in this cause, collected and presented to 
heron May-day morning a purse of $100. The 
Report represented the mission as having been suc- 
cessful during the past year, and as entering on the 
new year with propitious omens. 

After the Report, the meeting was addressed by 
Rev. Mr. Waterston, Rev. Mr. Mountford, Rev. 
Mr. Lothrep, Gov. Briggs, Rev. Mr. Hill of Wor- 
cester, Rev. Dr. Sharp, Rev. Charles Brooks, Man- 
lius 8. Clark Esq., E. F. Thayer Esq., and J. E. 
Williams Esq. The addresses were introduced 
very happily with remarks by Mr. Waterston and 
several hymns were sung by the children. The 
meeting was finally closed by Rev. Mr.Gray, who 
pronounced the benediction. It was one of the 
most agreeable and interesting meetings of the kind 
that we have ever attended. There was only one 
thing wanting ; and that was the presence of Mr. 
Barry, who was detained at home by illness. It 
was a May-day which all present willlong remem- 
ber. 








(For the Register.} 
FLOWERS. 


A blessed ministry is yours to me, 
Oh, gracious flowers! 

Ye have a gift of healing nurtured not 
In tropic bowers ; 

The hidden wisdom, that in loveliness 
Ye symbolize, 

Sinks deep into the heart it entereth, 
Through thunkful eyes. 


For with no touch of Earth’s unworthiness 
Are ye imbued, 

Fair now, as when your Maker's blessing voice, 
Pronounced ye “good.” 

And to a weak and earthly haunted heart, 
And darkened eye, 

What words can utter such a sweet reproof 
As your sereniy. 


And careless of what eyes may look on ye, 
Ye ever smile— 
Till faces rigid with the grasp of years 
Ye do beguile 
To softened aspects—ye do smile on all 
Most lovingly. 
And all men, with what troubled brows soe’er, 
Smile back on ye. 


Teach me your spirit, oh ye pure and calm 
And gracious flowers ! 

Give me your gifts, impart to me of your 
Thrice blessed powers ! 

So shall | keep my heart as pure and still 
As your sweet leaves ; 

And loving all men, win the high reward 
That love receives. 








CHEERFULNESS A DUTY. 


Probably there is no point on which Christians 
in general feel so little their accountability to 





The question then might not unnaturally arise, 


improvement through the agency of their theat- 
rical tastes. There is a range of imagination in 
most of us, which no amount of steam-engines 
will satisfy ; and which the-great-exhibition-of- 
the-works-of-ind ustry-of-all-nations, itself, will 
probably leave unappeased. A people formed 
entirely in their leisure hours by polytechnic Insti- 
tutions would be an uncomfortable community.”’ 
Until something can be done by combined effort, 
and by a right understanding, to effect the re- 
forms we believe practicable, we must wait.— 


pieces of practical advice. 
influence frequents those low play-houses which 
are, and while they are, comparatively unregulat- 


lightened and con tious persons. 


allow your children, nor encourage others to go, 


hand from some responsible source of what is to 
be seen and heard. There should be a definite 
understanding on this point, to start with. At 
present, hundreds of people go every night to 
the theatre because they are shamefully without 
resources or means of contentment at home. 
They wrong themselves and one another. As 
some one facetiously observed, they go to the 
theatre just as they used to go to the Lyceum 


mental occupation, and kill time. 

And finally, let us never forget that it is an 
indispensable condition of the innocent enjoy- 
ment of even the purest amusements, that they 
be enjoyed moderately, sparingly. Life is too 
short and too full of serious and sacred duties to 
allow any considerable number of the hours of 
each of its hurrying years tobe squandered at 
any mere pleasure. No man, or woman, or 
child, with any perception of the solemnity of 
our being, the demands of society, the errands 
and tasks assigned us by God, and the awfulness 
of our future account, will confound recreation 
with dissipation, nor mistake the rare relaxation 


istence. Wisely selected, and enjoyed in the 
right spirit, there need be no incongruity be- 
tween the evening recreation and the evening 
prayer. 

The importance of turning general attention to 
the ways of making home so delightful that the 
practice of going abroad for entertainment,—a 
practite that has grown to an enormous excess 
amongst us,—shall be largely abated, requires 
a consideration that we hope to be able to give 
it at another time. 





CHLDREN’S MISSION. 


We had the great pleasure on Wednesday after- 
noon, (May-day) of attending at the Church ot the 
Saviour, Bedford Street, the first annual meeting 
of this institution. It was composed principally of 
the teachers and children of our Sunday schools, 
The meeting, which was fully attended, having 
been called to order by its President, J. E. Wit- 
LiaMs Esq., prayer was offered by Rev. E. Pea- 
sopy. This was followed by a valuable report, 
condensed and full of interesting facts. Among 
other things, it was stated that the salary of the 
missionary, Mr. Barry, has been raised, with the 
exception of $100, by the voluntary contributions 
of the children of our Sunday Schools. This mon- 
ey has been contributed monthly during the win- 
ter. 


Mr. Barry has had a Sunday School in East 
Suet, which has had over two hundred names 
enrolled on. its list during the year. At first, near- 
ly all were Catholics. But in spite of the utmost 
care to ex:lude all reasonable cause of offence, the 
Catholic clergy have looked on the school with 
jealousy, and all the Catholic children have been 
withdrawn. In the mean time, no schools are insti- 
tuted by the Catholics in the place of this, It is 
mournful that sectarian jealousy should interfere 
with the welfare of the ignorant and exposed. But 
notwithstanding this, the school has gone on and 
been useful. 

Mr. Barry has found places, chiefly in the coun- 


left. Many of :hem are learning trades. Several 


And we venture to conclude with three short} 


| See to it that nobody within the circle of your 


ed, irresponsible, ang without the control of en- 
Never go to a dramatic entertainment, nor 


merely for the sake of being in some public’ 
place, nor without knowing something before- | 


and ‘* Useful-Diffusion”’ Lectures,—to get rid of 


from strenuons toil, for the chief object of ex-| 


| ces. 


God, as with regard to the more or less cheer- 


whether their education is not susceptible of| ft! frame of mind, in which they perform the 


| duties and bear the burdens of daily life. He, 
| who performs the routine of religious and social 
| duty, and maintains his trust in the recompense 
| of goodness ina future state of being, suffers lit- 
tle self-reproach for the habitof complaint and 
| Tepining under the present allotments of Prov- 
| idence, or of gloomy foreboding as to the future. 
| Cheerfulnessis regarded as more a matter of 
| temperament than of principle. There are no 
| doubt in this respect great differences of temper- 
|ament. It costs some no effort to look always at 
| the sunny side of life, to be of good courage in 
straitened and difficult circumstances, to see the 
| bow in the cloud, and to trace in the darkened 
| present the elements of abrighter future. Un- 
| disciplined nerves make others, even in a prosper- 
ous condition, the prey of chronic discontent and 
apprehension. But temperament is or may be 
to a great degree underour control. Itis ame- 
| nable to reason. It isin our power to try the 
spirits which seek the mastery over us, Are 
| we discontented with our condition? We can 
| analyze it, can put in array the burdens and tri- 
als always readily defined and easily numbered, 
and can commence placing over against them the 


| : ; 
| mercies which we soon lose ourselves in the vain 


| attempt to count or estimate. This process for 
| the moment rebukes the thought of murmuring, 
and replaces it by contentment and gratitude. 
| Does the gloomy fit return the next day or the 
/next hour? We can repeat the same process 
| again and again, till we have fully possessed 
| ourselves of the happier view of life which is at 
every one’s command. Or have we a vague, un- 
easy dread of what the morrow may bring forth ? 
We can by an effort ofthe intellect, investigate 
the grounds or the groundlessness of our ap- 
prehensions. Perhaps there is absolutely noth- 
ing to authorise them ; and if so, reason can put 
them utterly to flight. Perhapsthe only cloud 
is in the remote horizon, “no bigger than a man’s 
hand.’’ Ifso, we shall easily assure ourselves 
that there area thousand chances to one that it 
will never rise and spread, so as to darken our 
sky. Perhaps the circumstances that make us 
uneasy resemble those, in which time and again 
| Providence has been better than our fears. If 
so, experience will minister to our cheerful 
| hope and courage, as we renew the impending 
| exposure ortrial. Or if our fears have areal and 
sufficient basis, still, as Christian reasoners, we 
can always repose implicit reliance on the divine 
consolation which will infuse its sweet admix- 
ture into the cup before it is put to our lips, on 
the strength from on high which will be fully 
‘tequal to our day,”’ on the benignant purpose 
which ordains our spiritual growth and our ful- 
ler participation of the heavenly inheritance 
through the ministry of affliction. 

But temperament is even more under the con- 
trol of the resolute will. Conduct governs feel- 
ing. Effort reacts on temperament. Not infre- 
quently have the constitutionally indolent forced 
upon themselves the habit of indefatigable indus- 
try. The instances are not rare, in which the 
naturally reserved and bashful have trained 
themselves tw presence of mind and freedom of 
speech under the most embarrassing circumstan- 
The most heroic spirits both in endurance 
and resistance have often beceme such by deter- 
mined conflict with timidity that at the outset 
seemed insuperable. In like manner can the un- 
happy, anxious, foreboding temperament be over- 
come by resolute action on the cheerful theory of 
life. He who forces himself to say and do what 
appertains to him as a favored child of God ina 
happy world, will soon find life brightening 
around and before him, and will see the smile of 
divine Jove bathing heaven and earth, the past 
and the future, in its incessant sunshine. 

Cheerfulness, thus made possible through the 
energy of reason and of will, is attainable by us 
in the precise proportion, in which we make our- 
selves, through the developement of the soul’s 
life, independent of outward circumstances. 
What most of all burdens our spirits is the imag- 
ined necessity of carrying a vast amount of lug- 
gage with us on our earthly pilgrimage. But 
probably there are none so happy as the unladen 
pilgrim, if with his staff he takes fur his motto 
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—‘‘the Lord will provide.” 


that good old Hebrew adage, ‘‘ Jehovah Jireh,”’ | 


in its powers and its affections, destined for im- 
montality, placed for a while under the best pos- 
sible discipline by which it can be strengthened, 
purified and exalted,—this is or ought to be 
enough for our happiness. Nor can we yield to 
gloom, or seduluously burrow trouble from the 
morrow, without a latent lack of faith, either in 
the soul as immortal, or in God as its wisest and 
kindest educator. Discontent is impiety. Fore- 
boding is infidelity. The revelation of eternal 
life and of a fatherly Providence converts hap- 
piness from a privelege to aduty, renders the 
precept, ‘‘Rejoice evermore,” one of the essen- 
tial commandments of our religion, and ‘joy in 
the holy spirit’’ a perfect measure and test of 
Christian attainment. 





UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 


The reader will find on the outside of our 
paper extracts from Pres. Wayland’s report to 
the Corporation of Brown University. He 
presents considerations of immese practical im- 
portance, which should engage the attention of 
all true and enlightened friends of educacion. 
His general ground is, that our Colleges are 
losing their hold on this community because they 
do not offer the sort of education which is most 
valued at the present day. In order to meet the 
wants of the age during the Jast half century, 
new studies have been crowded into the college 
course, but as the four years are no lenger than 
before, and the powers of the human mind are 
not materially enlarged, pressing so many stud- 
dies upon the students must be unfavorable to 
the thoroughness of their education. They get 
a little of each science, but not enough of any 
one to answer its practical ends. To remedy 
this effectually, the following plan is suggested : 


1. The present system of adjusting collegiate 
study to a fixed term of four years, or to any 
other term, must be abandoned, and every stu- 
dent be allowed, within limits to be determined 
by statute, to carry on, at the same time, a great- 
er or less number of courses as he may choose. 

2. The time allotted to each particular course 
of instruction would be determined by the nature 
of the course itself, and not by its supposed re- 
lation to the wants of any particular profession. 

3. The various courses should be so arranged, 
that, in so tar as itis practicable, every student 
might study what he chose, all that he chose, 
and nothing but whathe chose. The Faculty, 
however, at the request of a parent or guardian, 
should have authority to assign to any student, 
such courses as they might deem for his advan- 
tage. 

4. Every course of instruction, after it has 
been commenced, should be continued without 
interruption until it is completed. 

5. In addition to the present courses of in- 
struction, such should established as the 
wants of the various classes of the community 
require. 

6. Every student attending any particular 
course, should be at liberty to attend any other 
that he may desire. 

7. It would be required that no student be ad- 
mitted as a candidate fur a degree, unless he had 
honorably sustained his examination in such 
studies as may be ordained by the corporation ; 
but no student would be under any obligation to 
proceed to a degree, unless he chvse. 

8. Every student would be entitled to a certifi- 
cate of such proficiency as he may have made in 
every course that he has pursued. 

The reasons for this change are— 

1. The course of instruction will, it is hoped, 
present a hetier preparation for the learned pro- 
fessions, than that pursued at present. There is 
no reason, therefore, why this class of pupils 
should be diminished. 

2. Opportunity would be afforded to those who 
wished to pursue a more generous course of 
professional education, to remain in college pro- 
fitably for five or six years, instead of fvur, as 
at present. 

3. Many young men who intend to enter the 
professions, are unwilling or unable to spend 
four years in the preparatory studies of college. 
They would, however, cheerfully spend one or 
two years in such study, if they were allowed to 
select such branches of science as they chose. 
This class would probably form an important ad- 
dition to our numbers, and we _ should thus, in 
some degree, improve the education of a large 
portion of all the professions. 

4. If we except the ancient languages, there 
are but few of the studies now pursued in col- 
lege, which, if well tadght, would not be attrac- 
tive to young men preparing for any of the ac- 
tive departments of life. If these several cour- 
ses were so arranged as to be easily accessible to 
intelligent young men of all classes, it may rea- 
sonably be expected that many will desire to 
spend a term, a year, or two years, under our in- 
struction. 

5. It is not probable that the courses of in- 
struction in agriculture, or chemistry, or science 
applied to the arts, will, of necessity, occupy all 
the time of the student. Many of these per- 
sons will probably desire to avail themselves of 
the advantages so easily placed in their power. 
Another source of demand for the courses in 
general science would thus be created. 

Should these expectations be realized, it will 
be perceived thatthe addition to our numbers 
will come from classes who now receive no bene- 
fit whatever from the college system, as it at 
present exists Ournumbers would thus be in- 
creased without diminishing the number of stu- 
dents in other colleges in New England ; and 
we should be carrying the blessings of scientific 
and literary education to portions of society from 
which they have thus far been practically exclu- 
ded. 
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Curistian Examiner, for May. 


The Editors of the Examiner provide generous- 
ly for its readers. And they provide wisely. The 
character and subjects of the articles they offer to 
the attention of the literary public, are, to a re- 
markable degree, what they should be. It is an 
unjust, not to say a foolish criticism, to censure a 
Journal like this for not being more theological, or 
metaphysical, or parenetical. The thevlogy of this 
age is mixed with its literature, and its religion is 
immersed, or we would rather say incorporated, 
in its life. For the direct inculeation of practical 
piety, we have other instrumentalities. For ab- 
struse speculation there is only a limited inclina- 
tion even among students. And yet neither of 
these is overlooked or neglected by the Examiner; 
they have their proper place; and the place al- 
lowed them 1s as large as it ought to be. Accord- 
ing to its natural and legitimate object and uses, 
the Examiner is discursive and logical, learned 
and vivacious, historical and spirit-of-the-age-ish, 
reflective and imaginative, scientific and biograph- 
ical, exegetical and esthetic, a servant of doctrinal, 
ecclesiastical and belles lettres studies, by turns, 
and in good and wholesome variety. It is vastly easy 
to find fault; but we are very sure it is no easy 
matter to furnish forth, six times a year, so much 
well-reasoned, weli-cogitated and well-written mat- 
ter, on so great a diversity of topics, as we have 
here before us. 

The articles in the present number are by some 
of our best writers and ablest thinkers. We should 

say they were probably articles applied for by the 

Editors, and for the most part prepared for the 

specific puspose for which they are used; not su- 

perfluous manuscripts, or old sermons, vamped 

over, sent gratuitously in, and inserted because 
they happened to be on hand. They are fresh, 

vigorous and compact. Art. I. is by Rev. Orville 

Dewey, an is a catholic, candid, discriminating 
discussion of the comparative claims and prospects 

of Romanism and Protestantism, especially in res- 

pect to the freedom and progress of thought, in 


| the science of government and religion. It makes 


sciousness of the possession of a soul, boundless , 





honorable concessions to Roman Catholics as Chris- 
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SL rtaanat 
tians, but leaves them a very narrow ground of 
Treason or truth to stand upon. Art. II. is a grace- 
fal and intelligent notice of Browning’s Poems, by 
Mr. C. C. Smith. Dissenting from one or two of 
the criticisms, we recognize in it with Pleasure the 
marks of a cultivated and acquisitive mind. Art. 
III. is designed to answer the question, « How 
wears the century?” taking the middle of the cen- 
tury as a point of observation. Although treating 
too many subjects, for the very best effect, the sur- 
vey is comprehensive, and yields sensible and elo- 
quent comments on the tendencies of these times, 
as seen in Political Revolutions, Efforts at Social 
Union, Peace movements, the Relief of the Pauper 
and the Outlaw, and the advance through Physical 
Science towards material perfection. It is by Rev. 
F. H. Hedge. ‘3 
Art. IV. is on “* The figurative Language of 
the Scriptures.”” Rev. Mr. Lunt treats this 
theme with the style that is peculiar to him, at 
once masculine and ornate and uniting firmness 
with elegance ~ He discusses, somewhat inci- 
dentally, but philesophically and ably, several 
prominent theological questions, as those of the 
Trinity and the miracles. It is a rather striking 
proof of the extent to which the Editors of the 
Examiner throw the responsibility of "the opin- 
ions expressed, upon the authors of the several 
articles, instead of squaring them all to any edi- 
torial standard, that we find in this single num- 
ber the following flat contradiction. On page 
351 Dr. Dewey says, “Half of the New Testa- 
ment consists of reasonings.’? On page 391, 
Mr. Lunt declares, **The Bible contains little, if 
any reasoning.”"—In Art. V. we have one of 
Rev. Samuel Osgood's brilliant higtorical papers, 
grouping men and events together in a species 
of vivid rhetorical painting, combining generali- 
zation with the characterization of individuals, 
and prediction with retrospect. It is entitled 
** Modern Ecclesiastical History,”’ and is a re- 
view of Hayenbade. In Art. VI. Rev. Dr. 
Frothingham puts before us ‘‘Paul at Ephesus,” 
in a series of scenes,—Paul in its synagogue, in 
the school of Tyrennus,—with its silversmiths, 
with its conjurers,—with its beasts,—with its 
church elders. He also pictures before us Ephe- 
sus in its former glory and its present desolation. 
And this he does with his usual felicity of lan- 
guage, and his classical severity and beauty of 
conception. Art. VII. consists of several pithy 
‘Reflections,’ by E. Wigglesworth. Are these 
the nucleus of a new Lacon!—M. L. Putnam is 
the author of Art. VIII. which is an elaborate, 
pains-taking account, extending to the uncom- 
mon length of fifty-four pages, on ‘* Austria and 
Hungary ;”’ it may well be referred to asa re- 
pository of useful information touching the diffi- 
culties and mutual relations of those nations, and 
the causes of the recent disastrous war. 

We miss, at the end of this No., the Editors’ 
racy resume, which we have sometimes found to 
be the olives of the feast. 


Tue Koray: with a Preliminary Discourse. B 

Sale. A new Fdition, with 1 Memoir of the Translator, 

and Various Readings and Ilinstrative Notes from Sav- 

ary’s Version of the Koran. Philadelphia: J. W. Moore. 

For sale by Crocker & Brewster in Boston. 

We are glac to have in this cheap and conve- 
nient form all that it is necessary for us to know 
of a work which has had so important an influence 
on the world as the Koran. This translation has 
long been received as authentic, and the prelimi- 
nary dissertation and notes have an established 
reputation. We would recommend a careful peru- 
sal of this book to those who would see the un- 
speakable superiority of the Christian Scriptures 
over all other religious writings. 


Scarcier’s Sone oF THE Bett: a new Translation. By 


W. H. Furness: with Poems and other Ballads from 

Gethe, Schiller and others. By F. H. Hedge. 

This 1s a very pleasing little book. It is some 
of the best poetry, translated in the best manner. 
The first poem is life in litthe—human life, not 
without a something in it, that is more than hu- 
man. In perusing the Song of the Bell, the reader 
hears sounding through all life’s chenges the voice 
of the Unchangeable and the Irresistible. 


Heroines or Missionary Enterprise: or Sketches of 
Prominent Fema e Missionaries. By D.C. Eddy. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 

A very interesting book—one which ought to 
quicken our religious enthusiasm, and to make us 
more earnest in the service of our master. 


Hume's Ene.anp. 


Crocker & Brewster send out the volumes of 
Hume’s England, published by the Harpers, with 
equally astonishing rapidity and cheapness. Here 
is the Sth. Who can afford to be without it? 











News from the Churches, 


Rev. Herman Snow is about to leave his field 
of labor at Rockford, [Il., and for the present the 
ministry altogether, on account of infirm health. 
By a letter from him we learn that liberal Chris- 
tians there have gained confidence by the ex- 
perience of the last year. They will now need 
a minister. Their greatest difficulty hitherto,— 
the want of a Meeting House,—is removed by 
the purchase of a suitable building. The House 
is now undergoing repairs and will soon be ready 
for use, a new and attractive place of worship, 
and nearly free from debt. 


Barre. Barre under the charge of Rev Hen- 
ty F. Bond has one of the neatest of the new 
Churches, filled when we saw it with a full 
congregation, who clustered around their young 
Minister as he came forth in unconscious testi- 
mony to the affection he has awakened. The 
House is Gothic, finished in the interior with red 
oak, but not so dark as te obstruct sight, nor so 
full of columns and arches as to impede sound. 


Perersuam. Petersham has gained under 
the ministry of Rev Mr. Willis about sixty 
adult supporters of the Unitarian society , thisis 
partly to be traced however to the abandonment 
of another liberal society in the village. It is 
one of the pleasantest and healthiest positions in 
the state. 


Montreat. The friends of our cause will be 
gratified but not surprised to know that the bit- 
ter assault lately made upon Unitarianism in this 
most Northern post has done our church real 
service ; and, that Brother Cordner has deen 
eagerly listened to by crowds upon several Sun- 
day evenings. 


Rowe. Mr. Stillman Barber, late of the 
Meadville Theological School, has accepted the 
unanimous invitation of the Society at Rowe to 
become their Pastor; and his Ordination will 
take place on Wednesday, the 12th of June. 


Perry, Me. Our views appear to be making 
progress in the stateof Maine.—The Unitarians 
of Perry are making effurts to have regular 
preaching.—Rev. Mr. Rice of Eastport preached 
there last sabbath. 


Cuicaco. Rev R. Shippen as we are informed 
is about to receive Installation over the Unitari- 











an society at Chicago. 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 





Tue Voice or Massacnuserts. We publish 
below, the resolves concerning Slavery, which 
have been passed by the Legislature of this 
Commonwealth. Several weeks ago, the series 
passed the House of Representatives, with only 
four dissenting voices, and these were ostensibly 
given, because the resolves were not strong 
enough, or on account of some particular phrase- 
ology. The resolves were sent to the ate, 
where they were debated and amended, nnd 
passed in their present form, by a vote of 30 to 
4. On Saturday they came to the House again, 
the amendments of the Senate were concurred 
in, and the resolves passed to be engrossed by a 
UNANIMOUS VOTE. We are therefore jus- 
tified in proclaiming them the ‘‘voice or Mas- 
sachuseTts.’’ Men of all parties voted for 
them. [Atlas. 

Whereas, The people of Massachusetts, acting 
under a solemn sense of duty, have deliberately 
and repeatedly avowed their purpose toresist the 
extension of slavery into the national territories, 
or the admission of new slave States into the 
Union, and, for these ends, to apply, in every 
practieal mode, the principles of the ordinance of 
1787 ; also, toseek the abolition of slavery and 
the slave trade in the District of Columbia, and 
the withdrawal of the power and influence of 
the general government from the support of 
slavery, so far as the same may be constitutionally 
done ; and whereas, the important questions now 
before the country, make it desirable that these 
convictions sheuld be reaffirmed : Therefore— 

Resolved, The the people of Massachusetts 
earnestly insist upon the application, by Con- 
gress, of the ordinance of 1787, with all possible 
sanctions and solemnities of law, to the territorial 
possessions of the Union, inall parts of the con- 
tinent, and for all coming time. 

Resolved, That the people of Massachusetts 
cherish the Union with unabated attachment ; 
that they will support tue Constitution ; that ap- 
preciating the inestimable benefits flowing from 
it, they believe it better fur all parties and sec- 
tions, with reference to any existing evils, to 
wait and work patiently under and through the 
Constitution, than to destroy it; and they have 
no doubt that they hold these sentiments in com- 
mon with overwhelming majorities of the people 
of these United States ; but, in any event, they 
will foilow their principles, deterred by no threats 
of disunion, and no fear of consequences. 

Resolved, That the integrity and permanence 
of American power on the Pacific Ocean, the in- 
crease of our commerce and wealth, the exten- 
sion of our institutions, and the cause of human 
freedom on this continent, require the immediate 
admission of California into this Union, with her 
present Constitution, without reference to any 
other qnestion or measure whatever. 

Resolved, That the sentiments of the people of 


Mason's But. The Atlas remarks :—This 
is a most remarkable bill, and deserves serious 
consideration, particularly as it is now probable 
that it will be carried through Congress. The 
bill provides that any person who shall make 
complaint against a colored person, before any 
Judge of the Circuit Court of the United States, 
or Clerk of said Court or postmaster or collector, 
&c., that such person is his slave, he is to be 
delivered up without trial, and hurried off into 
bondage. It further provides that, if the claim- 
ant has reason to apprehend that such fugitive 
will be rescued, he is to be retained, and to be 
removed from the State in which he is arrested, 
and carried to the State from which he fled, or 
from which it is alleged that he fled, and the ex- 
pense the U. S. Treasury is to pay: It is fur- 
ther provided in the bill and amendments, that 
if any citizen give the alleged fugitive from 
slavery a shelter, he shall be subject to a fine 
of one thousand dollars, and to imprisonment for 
one year. And that the alleged fugitive, when 
claimed by the slaveholder, shall not be allowed 
to testify—or to use the words of the Act, 
“* The testimony of such fugitive shall not be ad- 
mitted in evidence.”’ This is the bill which is 
now before Congress. Now we have no hes- 
itation to declare, that the passage of a law like 
this would be a disgrace to the age in which we 
live, a libel upon the Constitution, a living an- 
athema against a Republican government, and a 
wanton violation of the laws of God. It is a law 
that would be a dead letter in New England, 
and we believe in most of the free States. It 
abrogates trial by Jury, and annuls the writ of 
Habeas Corpus, and is therefore unconstitutional ; 
for the constitution of the United States provides 
sepecially that ‘‘the privilege of the writ of 
Habeas Corpus shall not be suspended, uniess 
when in cases of rebellion or invasion the pub- 
lie safety may require it.’ The bill is unconsti- 
tutional, because it denies the right of trial by 
jury, which is expressly guaranteed by the con- 
stitution of the United States, ‘‘where the value 
in controversy shall exceed twenty dollars.” 
If the liberty of aman, his wife and children be 
worth twenty dollars, and there are few, we 
think, who will deny the fact, then a jury trial 
is guaranteed by the constitution under which 
this law is sought to be enacted. The idea that 
because the constitution gives to the slaveholder 
the right to reclaim his fugitive, that therefore 
the great landmarks and safeguards of freedom 
which have come down to us from the days of 
King John,are to be annulled or set aside, is 
preposterous, and will not for a moment be al- 
lowed by a free people. Inasmuch as life, liberty. 
and the pursuit of happiness, are the most valued 
rights possessed by man, therefore is it right 
that they should be walled round with adamant, 
lest he should be wrongfully deprived of them. 
We are not the people, nor is this the age in 
which tore-enact or re-fore e the obsolete statutes 
of the dark ages; we value the blessings of lib- 
erty too highly, we regard the constitution of the 





Massachusetts, as expressed in their legal enact- 
ments, in relation to the delivering up of fugitive | 
slaves, remain unchanged ; and, inasmuch as the 
legislation necessary to give effect to the clause 
of the Constitution, relating to this subject, is, 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of Congress, 
we hold it to be the duty of that body to pass 
such Jaws only, in regard thereto, as_ will be | 
sustained by the public sentiment of the free | 
States, where such laws are to be enforced, and | 
which shall especially secure to all persons, 
whose surrender may be claimed, as having es-| 
caped from Jabor and service in other States, the 
right of having the validity of such claim deter- | 
mined by a jury in the State where such claim | 
is made. 

Resolved, That the people of Massachusetts, 
in the maintenance of these, their well known 
and invincible principles, expect that all their 
officers and representatives wil] adhere to them, 
at all times, on all oceasions, and under all cir- 
cumstances. 

Resolved, That his Excellency the Governor 
be requested to transmit a copy of these resolu- 
tions to each of the Senators and Representa- 
tives of Massachusetts, in the Congress of the 
United States 





Hovseuwotp Worps. This is the name of a 
new weekly publication, which is conducted by 
Charles Dickens. Three numbers of it have} 
already reached our country. The character of | 
the work is probably indicated in some degree | 
by the name it bears. We hope it will be one 
which all our homes will be glad to welcome. | 
With regard to its purpose Mr. Dickens says, | 
that ‘‘to show to all that in all familiar things, 
even in those which are repellant on the surface, | 
there is romance enough, if we will find it oat ; 
to teach the hardest workers at this whirling | 
wheel of toil, that their lot is not necessarily a_| 
moody, brutal fact, excluded from the sympa- | 
thies and graces of imagination ; to bring the | 
greater and the lesser in degree, together, upon 
that wide field, and mutually dispose them to a 
better acquaintance and a kinder understanding 
—is one main subject of our Household Words.”’ 

In another part of his first number, he re- 
marks : 

‘*We have considered what an ambition it is to 
be admitted into many homes with affection and 
confidence ; to be regarded as a friend by child- 
ren and old people ; to be thought of in affliction 
and in happiness ; to people the sick room with 
airy shapes ‘ that give delight and hurt not,’ and 
to be associated with the harmless laughter and 
the gentle tears of many hearts. We know the 
great responsibility of such a privilege ; its vast | 
reward ; the pictures that it conjures up, in hours | 
of solitary labor, of a multitude moved by one 
sympathy; the solemn hopes which it awakens 
in the laborer’s breast, that he may be free from 
self-reproach in looking back at Jast upon his 
work, and that his name may be remembered in 
his race in time to come, and borne by the dear 
objects of his love and pride. The hand that 
writes these faltering lines, happily associated 
with some household words before to-day, has 
known enough ot such experiences to enter with 
an earnest spirit upon this new task, and with an 
awakened sense of all that it involves.”’ 

With such a purpose and with a writer like | 
Mr. Dickens to unfold and illustrate it, the jour- 
nal, whose Houshold Words shall weekly come 
to us, can scarcely fail of being useful as well as 








interesting. 


Rev. Wittram Cocswett. D. D. Rev. Dr. 
Cogswell died at Gilmanton, N. H., the 18th} 
inst, aged 62. He wasa native of Atkinson, 
N. H. He fitted for college at Atkinson Acad- 
emy, and graduated at Dartmouth College in 
1811. He studied theology with Mr. Webster, 
of Hampton, N.H _, and Drs. Dana of Newbury- 
port, and Worcester of Salem. He was set- 
tled in South Dedham, April 16, 1815, where 
he remained fourteen years. In June 1829, he 
entered the service of the American Education 
Society as General Agent, and in 1832 was 
elected Secretary. From April 1841, he was 
nearly three years professor of History and Na- 
tional Education in Dartmouth College, when he 
was elected President of Gilmantown Theological 
Seminary. He was also editor of the American 
Quarterly Register, the New Hampshire Repos- 
itory and the New England Historical and Ge- 
nealogical Register, now published in this city. 

He was married Nov. 11, 1818, to Joana 
S:rong, danghter of the fate Rev. Jonathan 
Strong, D. D., of Randolph, Mass. They have 
had four children, two of whom survive. The 
only son, William Strong, died April 6, 1848, 
While a member of the Senior Class in Dartmouth 
College. It may truly be said of Dr. Cogswell, 
that he was a good man, and that he laboured 
with great diligence to advance the kingdom of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Premiums ror*Liserta. An exchange paper 
‘Ton Philadelphia hasthe following : 

‘‘ ltis a pleasing fact, in connexion with the 
onward and upward march of the new African 
Republic, that one of our fellow citizens, Elliott 
vresson, Esq., feeling strongly the importance 
‘ cherishing a spirit of agricultural enterprise 
among her citizens, has generously proffered, 
through the Franklin Institute of our city, to 

ar all the expenses of providing four silver 
medals for the encouragement of African farm- 
Ing. The Institute has accepted the overture, 
Sid accordingly valuable medals will be awarded 
for the largest crops of coffee, cotton, sugar and 





Palm oil, produced in Liberiain 1851.’’ 


United States with too much veneration. we hold 
the memories of the illustrious authors of that 
Charter of Liberty in too much reverence, to 
favor a law like the one sought to be imposed 
upon the country by the fanaticism of a minority 
faction. If such a law could ever be enforced in 
the free States. the day in which it could have 
been, has passed away, and like the sceptre of 
Judah, it has passed away forever. 


A New Version or THe Scriptures. A 
public meeting of the Life Directors, members 
and friends of the American and Foreign Bible 
Society was held on Thursday evening of last 
week, at the Baldwin Place Church, forthe pur- 
pose of hearing the Report of a committee, who 
had been appointed at a previous meeting to pre- 
pare a protest against a proposed new version of 
the Scriptures. The meeting was organised by 
the choice of the Rev. Dr. Sharp as chairman, 
and Rev. Thomas D. Anderson, of Roxbury, 
secretary. After a few appropriate remarks by 
Dr. Sharp, the Report was presented by Rev. 
Dr. Hackett of the Newton Institution. It is a 
plain and decided protest against any change in 
the language of the present version of the Scrip- 
tures. ‘* We regard,’’ says the Report, “ the 
ebject proposed as unnecessary ; as impractiable; 
as impolitic ; and as exposing those who plead 
for itto the imputation of great inconsistency.”’ 
We have net space in our columns for the Report 
itself, and will therefore only subjoin the two res- 
olutions with which it concludes. 

** Therefore Resolved, That impelled by acon- 


siderate regard to the interests of the Baptist de- 
nomination, and still more by allegiance to our 


| common Christianity, we deliberately and solemn- 


ly deprecate the measure proposed by the Presi- 
dent and the Corresponding Secretary of the 
American and Foreign Bible Society, and there- 
fore, as in duty bound, most earnestly protest 
against it, as in our judgment, fraught with 
evils of uncommon magnitude. 

Resolved, That as a fitting manifestation of 


| our views upon this subject, and of our willing- 


ness to be recognised as individually responsible 
for the present action, we will affix our personal 
signatures to the foregoing statement and protest, 
and allow them to be made public by any mode 
that may best subserve those important interests 
which we regard as unhappily jeoparded. 


Peace Meetinc. A meeting of the friends of 
peace was held in the North Russell Street 
Church last week, for the purpose of considering 
the subject of peace and of appointing delegates 
to attend the Frankfort Convention, in August 
next. The Hon. Samuel Greele was chosen 
President and the Rev. Dr. Sharp and four others 
Vice Presidents. After a few remarks by the 
President, a committee was appointed to pre- 
pare resolutions and to. nominate a list of dele- 
gates to the Convention. The committee subse- 
quently reported a series of resolutions, one of 
which proposed the petitioning of Congress, for 
a national vessel to carry the American delegates 


'to Europe. A committee of five was according- 


ly chosen to distribute petitions in this city and 


| obtain signatures. The meeting was fully attend- 


ed and its sessions continued through the after- 
noon and evening. Addresses were made by the 
Rev. Mr. MecCreading, Hon. Amasa Walker, 
Rev. Dr. Tucker, Rev. Mr. Holland and others. 
Resolutions, which denounced the war system 
and urged the adoption of peace measures were 
unanimously adopted. The following gentlemen 
were appointed delegates to the Frankfort Con- 
vention : 

For Ist Congressional District, Hon. Samuel 


Greele. 

For Boston, Rev. Mark Trafton, Levi Tucker 
D. D., Rev. N. Colver, Timothy Gilbert Esq., 
Rev. A L. Stone. 

For County of Suffolk, Dr. S. G. Howe, E. 
W. Jackson Esq., Robert Waterston Esq., W. 
W. Stone Esq. 


S.eicHine in Berxsuire.—A correspondent 
of the Commercial Advertiser, writing frum 
Hinsdale, says: ** The sleighing in this and two 
or three of the neighboring towns has continued 
from the 3rd of December until yesterday, April 
1. We have this year had what is so often call- 
ed * six weeks sleighing in March ;” and the 
whole sleighing time has been about one hun- 
dred and nineteen days. Most of the time a cut- 
ter has run finely, and the Winter has been very 
favorable for sledding wood and timber. As late 
as the day before yesterday almost every vehicle 
standing at the church door was a sleigh. But 
we must give it up now. The last of March has 
beer beautiful, but so cold that the sap tubs have 
caught next to nothing for the sugar makers, but 
this week the sap is running well.” 





Prizes Awarpep py THE Frencn ACADEMY 
ror 1847 anp 1848. The French Academy of 
Sciences at its session on the fourth of last 
March. decreed to Dr. C. IL. Jackson of this 
city a maximum Monthyon “ prize of twenty- 
five hundred francs for his observations and ex- 

riments on the anaesthetic effects produced by, 
the inhalation of ether ;’’ and ‘‘ another prize of 
twenty-five handred francs to Mr. Morton for 
having introduced this method into surgical prac- 
tice in conformity to the instructions [d’apris les 
indications} of Dr. Jackson. 





ANTiquities or THe East. An old Assyri- 


an Throne has been lately discovered, as we 


learn by the following paragraph from a late, 


place. They are also particularly invited to remain and 


London paper. 
Nineveh Discoveries.—Very \ate and highly 


OF Srectan Notice, The Middlesex North Associa- 
tion, will hol. their next meeting, by special appointment- 
at Rey. A. B. Fuller’s in Manchester, N. H., on Wednes- 
Oy Mer 8th, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

members will please observe the change of time and 


give their presence and sympathy at a meeting for mission- 
Sry purposes, 10 be held on the evening of that day. 


satisfactory accouuts have within these few days _ “ubject before the Association; The Missionary Move- 


been received from Mr. Layard, in Assyria, giv- “amt the Unitarians 


ing intelligence of new and important discoveries 
in the Nimroud mound. He has made fresh and 
extensive excavations in parts of the eminence 


JOS. C. SMITH, Scribe. 





ar NOTICE. 4uxiliaries and other contributors to the 
Unitarian on, are particularly requested to make 


not yet explored, and the result has been the | their Annual payments before the second week in May, in 


finding of nothing less than the throne upon | 
which the monarch, reigning about 3,000 years | 
aprill 


ago, satin his splendid palace. It is composed of 
metal and ivory, the metal being richly wrought 
and ivory beautifully carved. It does not appear 
mm what part of the edifice the discovery has been 
made ; but it seems that the throne was separa- 
ted from the state apartments by means of a 
large curtain, the rings by which it was drawn 
and undrawn having been preserved. At the 
date of his advices (the beginning of iast month) 
Mr. Layard was pursuing bis researches with re- 
newed ardor in consequence of the astonishing 
success that has hitherto attended his exertions. 
No human remains have come to light, and 
everything indicates the destruction of the palace 
by fire. It is said that the throne has been par- 
tually fused by the heat. 


Mr. Wesster’sArrivat. The Hon. Daniel 
Webster arrived in this city last Monday after- 
noon. A number of gentleman met him at the 
railroad station and escorted him to the Revere 
House. An assemblage of about one thousand 
individuals was collected in the square in front 
of the hotel, who had assembled for the purpose 
of welcoming him to Boston. He was warmly 
greeted by the crowd and a speech of congratu- 
lation was addressed to him by Mr. Curtis, to 
which Mr. Webster replied. The Honorable 
Senator has gone to his residence in Marshfield» 
and in a few days will return and resume his 
senatorial duties at Washington. 


EcciesiasticaL—Dr. Busunett.—An inter- 
esting meeting of the Association of New Ha- 
ven County West, has just been concluded. It 
was convened in answer to a_ letter from the 
Association of Fairfield County West, respect- 
ing the proper action to be taken concerning Dr. 
Bushnell’s book entitled, ‘*‘God in Christ.”’ The 
decision of the Association has not yet been 
published, but it is understood to declare the 
case out of their jurisdiction, and to recommend 
to dissatisfied persons the proper course of pro 
cedure, viz : to present charges before the eccle- 
siastical body to which Dr. Bushnell is respon- 
sible-—{New Haven Palladium. 


Curistian Osservatory. You will remem- 
ber that on the first of January last the Chris- 
tian Observatory passed into the hands of the pub- 
lishers of the Puritan Recorder, but still it 
failed to gain the public favor, and lately it has 
been transferred to the Panoplist, which 1s print- 
ed by Crocker & Brewster of Boston. The 
Observatory had declined to a circulation of 
about seven hundred. [N. Y. Evangelist. 


The fact that such a periodical as the Obser- 
vatory could not be sustained is certainly cred- 


itable to the Denomination with which it was 
connected. 


Repeat or Free Scuoors. Free Schools were 
adopted by the people of New York, by a large | 
majority, a year ago, and now so much clamor | 
has been made against them, that the Legislature 
has authorised a popular vote on the question of 
their repeal. 





Epovcatine Inpians. Sy an act recently 
passed, the State of New York has appropriated | 
the annual sum of $ 1000, for the education of | 
ten Indian youths for three years in the Normal 
School, the next term of which commences on 
the 13th of May proximo. 


Muniricent. Amos Lawrence Esq. of this 
city has recently presented a costly Microscope 
to the Lawrence Academy of Groton. ‘The 
power of this instrument was about 1300, and it 
received the most unqualified commendation of 
the distinguished men there assemblea. 


THE NEW TEMPERANCE LAW. 


An Act for Regulating the Sale of Intoxi- 
eating Drinks. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 
sentatives, in General Court assembled, and by | 
authority of the same as follows ; 
Sect. 1. The forty-seventh chapter of the’ 

Revised statutes is hereby amended in the first, 

second and third sections thereof, by striking 

outthe word ‘‘spiritous,’’ wherever it may oc- 
cur in each, and inserting in place of the same 
the word “‘intoxicating.”’ 

Sect. 2. The County Commissioners, in the 
several counties, upon the recommendation of 
the Selectmen of the town in which such per- 
sons may reside, and the Mayor and Aldermen 
of the several cities, may authorize, by license, 
for a period of time not exceeding one year, and 
revocable at their pleasure, as many persons as 
they shall think the public good may require, 
to sell in the towns or cities where they reside, 
intoxicating liquors in a less quantity than twen- 
ty-eight gallons, and that delivered and carried 
away all at one time, for mechanical and medi-| 
cinal purposes only. 

Secr. 3. Any person convicted of selling | 
intoxicating liquors of any kind, contrary fo law, 
shall, on the third conviction, be required to en- 
ter into recognizance, with sufficient sureties, in 
a sum of not Jess than one hundred, nor more 
than one thousand dollars, with the condition 
that the sum shall be forfeited to the use of the 
Commonwealth, if the person so convicted, shall 
fail to keep the peace for one year, or shall, 
within one year from such conviction, violate 
any law of the Commonwealth regulating the 
sale of intoxicating liquors. 


ANOTHER MAMMOTH CAVE. 

A Milwaukie correspondent of the Hartford 
Courant gives this descriptionof a Western 
cave: 

‘*1t has long been known that near Madison, 
the capital of our State, and 90 miles west of 
this place, there was a cavern of considerable 
extent ; but it has never been extensively ex- 
plored, until a couple of weeks ago. Then, a 

arty of five men, headed by Howel Lumley, 

{sq., a member of our late Legislature, and as 
1 am informed a man of veracity, arranged for a 
full exploration of the cave ; taking with them 
rations for a week’s absence,’a canve and other 
needful provisions. Mr. L. has just published 
in the Madison Argus a letter of three columns, 
detailing generally the adventures and discover- 
ies of the party. Some facts which he states 
are sufficiently startling, wonderful, and even 
sublime. 

‘* The party were in the cave near five days, 
during which they were constantly progressing, 
except so much time as was necessary to recruit 
their exhausted energies, and when, after ex- 
ploring in all directions, they finally emerged 
from the cave, it was by another opening which 
they discovered, some miles distant from that by 
which they entered. Mr. L. speaks of the ex- 
traordinary vastness of the cavern at different 
points ; its great width, and in one place he 
supposed the height to be full 70 feet; his im- 
pression is, that it extends over much of the two 
counties of the Dane and Iowa, and he is enthu- 
siastic when he refers to the novelties, curiosi- 
ties, and great mineral wealth which abound 
within this mammoth of a cavern. 

At one point of their route they traversed over 
and among large masses and blocks which they 
supposed to be rock, but which proved, on ex- 
amination to be galena—lead ore of fine quality ; 
this was spread over a surface of three miles. 
The party concluded there could not be less 
than 200,000 tons of it. Fine specimens of cop- 
per ore were discovered, and at one point eleven 
pounds of native silver were found. Crystals 
were abundant, and calcareous incrustations, sta- 
lactites and stalgmites, of large size abundant; 
of the two latter, one or two immense labyrinths 
were discovered. During this pms Sse 
journey, the came toa very considerable 
aaa hgnind of which, long before they 
reazhed, had attracted their notice. At the fot 
of this they discovered a lake of considerable 
dimensions, and which in their canoe they par- 
tially explored. The greatest depth they ciscov- 
ered on sounding this lake, was thirty-seven feet 














four inches.”’’ 


order that there may be sufficient funds in the Treasury 
fore the Anniversary, co make all needful appropriations for 
the year, ending May 31. 

6t F. W. HOLLAND. 





<r Book anp Pamrpuer Society. The Aunual Meet 
ing of the Unitarian Book and Pamphlet Society for choice 
of Officers and other business, will be he! on Monday, at 4 
o’ciock, P. M., May 6h, at No. 124 “ ashington street. 

may4 8. G. SIMPKINS, Secretary. 





7 Prymovurnu axp Bay MUNISTERIAL Assoc 1aTiION. 
The next ing of this A jon will be held at the 
house of Rev. Caleb Stetson in south Scituate, on Tuesday, 
May 7th, at 5 o’ciock, P. M. 

may4 E. NUTE, Jr., Scribe. 








7 Tue Convention or THe ConGreoaTionaL Min- 
IsTERS OF MassaCHUsETTs will meet at the Supreme Court 
Room, on Wednesday, the 29 h of May, at 5 o'clock, P M. 

The A nual Sermon will be preached in Rratt'e “treet 
Mectinghouse, on Thursday, the 30th inst., at 11 o’clock, A. 
M., by Rev. E. A. Purk, D. D., of Andover. 

*,’ A collection will be taken up at the close of the servi- 
ces in aid of the Widows and Orphans of deceased Congre- 
gational Ministers. 

may4 A. C. THOMPSON, Scribe 


J> Sunpay Scnoo. Society. At the Annual Veeting 
of the Sunday School fociety on Wednesday afternoon, 
April 24, the fo lowing officers were unanimously elected to 
serve for the present year. 

Hon. 8. C. Phillips, President. 

Rev. F. T. Gray, G. F. Thayer, Esq., Rev. Calvin Lin- 
coln, J. W. Foster. Esq., Rev. A. 4. Livermore, Hon. 
Samuel Hoar, Rev. Geo. W. Hosmer, Rev. J. H. Hey wood, 
Vice Presidents. 

Rev. Charlies Brooks, Cor. Secretary. 

8. G. Simpkins, Rec, Secretary. 

Lewis G. Pray, Esq., Treasurer. 

Aceyts. G. F. Thayer, (Chairman,) Revs. F. T. Gray, 
R. ©. Waterston, 4 B. Muzzey, Chas. Bro ks, Sam’). H. 
Winkley, J. F. W. Ware, Joshua Young and Messrs. George 
G. Channing, Adams Ayer and *. G. Simpkins. 

Applications made to the ‘hairman, and directed to No. 
12 Essex street, Boston, will be promptly attended to. 

may4 





ir Rev. Cuarces Srear will deliver an Address on 
Capital Punishment in the Universalist Church at West 
Cambridge, next Sunday, at 5 o'clock, P. M. may4 





Tr Cirncvtar. The American Unitarian Association 
having purchased Rev. A. P. Peabody's Doctrial Lectures 
to supply those who purchase for gratuitous distribution, or 
to sell at a distance from Boston, earnestly desire, that, 
clergymen and others would avail themsetves of this oppor- 
tunity of extensively circulating a popular work. Orders 
accompanied hy the money will be promptly attended to at 
the reoms of the A. U. A., 11| Washington street, Boston. 
One Dollar procure~ four copies. may4 


———— 











MARRIAGES, 








In this city, April 24, by Rev Dr Lowell, Mr Richard P. 
Swain of Concord, N. H., to Miss Martha E. Whitney of 
Boston. 

april 25, by Rev Chandler Robbins, Mr Richard A. Bar- 
tlett to Miss Ann J. Gavett, all of this city ; Mr Joseph C. 
Wheeler to Miss (I+ nnah H. Perkins. 

April 25, at the Stone Chapel, by Rev Dr Peabody, Louis 
A iz, Esq., Professor in the Lawrence Scientific School 
of Harva d+ ollece to Elizabeth C. Cary, daughter of ths 
Hon. T. G. Cary of this city. 

* pril 27, at Trinity Church, by Rt. Rev Bishop Pastburn, 
George Regers Hall, M. D., of *hanghae, China, to Helen, 
voungest daughter of Hon. Thomas P. Beal of Kingston, 
Mass 

In Milton, on Tuesday evening, by Rev. J. H. Morison, 
Mr Dean M. Swift to Mies Mary E. Samner. 

In Brookline, April 23, by Rev Mr Knapp, Mr William 
W. Cook to Miss Frances Augusta, eldest daughter of Sam- 
uel A. Walker. 

In Salem, at the East Church, by Rev James Flint, D. D., 
Mr William Augustus Wright of Boston, to Miss Frances 
Sophia Huntington. 

In New Bedford, April 23, by Rev Mr Thomas, Mr David 
T. Pierce, « f San Francisco, California, to Miss Elizabeth, 
daughter of Humphrey Anthony of New Bedford. 

In Hartford, Ct., April 18, Rev H. J. Van Lennep of Con- 
stantinople, to Miss Emi y Ann Bird of H., daughter of Rev. 
1. Bird. late missionary in Syria. 

In Albany, 3 th Apr, Rev Francis Williams of Andover, 
to Miss Martha E., daughter of W. W. Frothingham, Esq., 
of A. 














DEATHS. 








In this city, April 21. Rebecca, widow of Frederic W. 
Major, and daughter of the late John Goodwin, Esq., of 
Cambridge, 73. 

April 22, Mrs Hannah Turner, 90. 

April 24, Mr John Crowell, 44. 

In Brattleboro’, Vt., March 19, Ralph Cross, son of Hon. 
Robert + ross, 6. 

In Leominster, April 23, Elien R. P., only daughter of 
Leonard and Mira Burrage, 13 yrs 10 mos. 

In Framingham, April 20, Thos. C. 8 , 49. 

In Concord, \prii 24, “iss Louisa, ter of the late 
Mr Isaac Lee, 41. 

In West Brookfield, April 21, Allen Newell, Esq., 59 

In Ellington, Ct., 18th inst, Mrs Jemima Steele, relict of 
Dr James Steele, and great grand daughter of Gov Roger 
Wolcott, 87. 

In Paris, Walter A. Bryant, Esq , of Barre, Mass. 

















Dr. Bauer, Dentist, 


—AND— 
TEACHER IN THE ART OF DENTISTRY. 
Office No. 561 Washington street, Bosten. 


A new method of inserting artificial teeth, on fine Gold 
piates, without extracting the roots, of pivoting dam- 
aged, and of restoring decayed teeth, in the most durable 
manner, or of extracting them, without pain, and at very 
low prices 


Dr. Bauer in r ding his professional aid to the 
Boston community, begs leave to remark, that by a thor- 
ough, regular educat‘on and study in the best Universities in 
Germany, his tong practice there, as also by several years 
practising with the most skilful dentists in the United States, 
he has acquired an experience in this art which places him 
among the most i t in his prof Dr. Bauer offers 
his services to insert artistical mineral teeth on fine God 
plates, pivoting with purest Gold, and to heal. or extract 
sensitive and decaved teeth, and in each and every branch 
in which the aid ofa practical dentist is required. Dr. B. 
has made it a particular rule that every patient receives 
a written guarantee stating the nature of the operation per- 
formed, the purity of the gold, and the genuineness of the 
inserted teeth, as also the term of years he warrants his 
work to last, and moreover he keeps a legal record in his 
office of his professional labors. 

The skill resulting from a long practice, and the suitable 
accommodation in his office, enable him to ececuts every 
order, of whatever wature in dentistry it ix, to the full satis- 
faction, a« he flatters himself, of his patrons, and at the very 
lowest cash prices. 

Fold pen, me Tooth, 3 50 











Retting on Pivot with fine gold, 150 
Setting on Plate w th fine gold, 250 
Extracting one Tooth, 25 
Cleansing “ 50 
Extracting with Chloroform, 50 
Half set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 25 00 
Whole Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 50 00 
Whole Set of Double Teeth, 60 00 


ay Teeth will be repaired at the lowest prices. 
may4 





COonrENTS. 
. English Hymnology: its History and Prospects— 
Christian Remembrancer. 
2. Vol. Il. of Southey’s Life and Correspondence - Ex- 
aminer. 
Hunterian Orator for 1850—Examiner. 
4. Overworked Bishops— “ 
5. The Police and the Medical Prof 
6. Phabe Grant —Chambers’ Journal. 
7. 
8. 


| Pp aemeees LIVING AGE. No. 312. 12) cents. 
1 


ah ad 





Examiner. 


The Nightingale—Sharpe’s Magazine. 
Macintosh Caoutchouc Factory— “ 
9. Memoir, Letters and ?oems of Bernard Barton—Inde- 
pendent. 
With Poerry and several SHort ARTICLES.: 
Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL 
& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. may4 
cr Is Press. The Story ofa Family. By the Author 
of The Maiden Aunt Price 25 cents. 





THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 


NO. CLIX., FOR MAY, 
—EDITED BY— 
Rev. Georcs Putwam, D. D., and Rev. Georos E. Exvuts, 
ConrTenTs. 
Article I. Romaniem and Protestantism. 
il. Browning’s Poems. 
Iti. The Nineteenth Century. 
1V. The Figurative Language of the Scriptures. 
V. Modern Ecelesiastical History. 
VI. Paul at Ephesus. In a set of Pictures. 
VII. Reflections. 
Vill. Hungary and Austria 
1X. Notices of Recent Publications. 
X. Religious Intelligence. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


may4 lis2os No. 111 Washington st. 


THE FAVORITE SPRING STYLE 
—OF ALL THE MODES OF— 


GENTLEMEN’S HATS 
FOR THE PRESENT SPRING. 


N O Style meets with the favor of the Beau Monde more 
generally than 


THE ABORN HAT 


Manufactured and sold by the Subscriber. In comeliness of 
for’, costliness of material, tasteful finish, and real durabil- 
ity, it has no equal, considering its cheapness. 

The best English and Parisian art is employed in the 
Manufacture of the Foreign Hats, and other imported Goods 
in this line of business, sold at the lowest rates by 


ABORN, 
Sia ~~ 95 Washington street, Boston. 
1% 





may4 





BOSTON SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN BOOK. 


New Edition, Improved. 
THE CHRISTIAN’S CATECHISM 
—oR— 
Lessons from the Old and New Testaments on Religion 
and Morality. 

For the use of Families and Sunday Schools, by Lewis G. 
Pray, Author of History of Sunday Schools. 
ye following among others, voluntary testimonials to 

the character and value of the ‘ Christian’s Catechism’ 
have been received by the author from Clergymen and Lay- 
men of our denomination. 

“ I thank you for the copy of the Christian’s Catechism, 
whieh you were kind enough to send me. I have réad it 
carefully through, and think it admirably adapted for the 
purpose f r «hich it was composed. ‘o suggest topics of 
conversation to a class, and to make teacher and taught, 
search the Scriptures, | know of nv text book better adapt- 
ed. This, in my view. sould be the end proposed by all 
books used in Sunday Schools.” 


“1 thank you for the copy of your Catechism you sent 
me. It seems to me the very thing to supply an existing 
need both in respect to teacher and pupil. I wish to supply 
4 portion of my Sabbath School with the work. Send me, 

c. 

‘*T regard it as an excellence of your Catechism that it is 
suited to make the scholar study and think ; that it expects 
a prepared lesson own his part ;—while, at the same time, it 
is, throughout, so very ive, and so seizes hold of the 
really important facts aud principles, dispesing them in 
suitable order, that it can hardly fail to incite an intelligent 
teacher to doing his part. The topics seem to be very well 
chosen indeed The employment of Scripture language for 
answer-, p esents some peculiar adVantages ” 

“It fills a space I have wished to see occupied, and sup- 
plies whnt—so far as the first part is concerned, I had once, 
«hen a Sunday School teacher, th ught of attempting my- 
self. Children grow up without any accurate knowledge of 





‘‘ BEYOND QUESTION THE BEST.” 


ORCESTER’S LARGE DICTION ARY, containing 
more than 100,000 words, with correct y 
and pronunciution, hy Joseph E. Worcester, LL.D. of Cam- 
Mass. Testimony of eminent scholars who have ex- 
amined and who use this dictionary :—‘ Its vocabulary is 
ly more comprehensive than that of all preceding 
ngli-h dictionaries united ; we confidently recommend it 
as containing an ample and caref | view of the present state 
of our language.” —|J McLean, J Woodbury, Dr. 
Potter, Presidents Sparks, Woods, » Hitchcock, Hop- 
kins, Hale Humphrey, swain, Lindsley ; Profes ors Stuart, 
Willard, Park, Channing, Lougfellow ; Dr. Dungtison, av 
thor of Medical Dictionary ; *. Bowen, editor of North 
American Review, and others. “ Worcester’s Dictionary 
is beyond question, the best extant ; it is so regarded by the 
majority of scholars n New « ngi nd, and cannot but be so 
pro. ounced by’ every intelligent critic who will under ake 
a careful and candid comparison.”—|Rochester 4merican. 
“The best publication of the kind ever issued in English.”"— 
Boston Post. The writings and speeches of Daniel Web- 
ster, Henry Clay, Geo. Bancroft, Irving, Prescott, and of 
American statesmen and scholars generally, conform to 
this Dictionary. WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 
march23 Publishers, 16 Water street. 





POPULAR SERIES OF S. S. MANUALS. 


1 Cuannine’s Catecuism, for Young Children, 11th 
@ edition. Price 50 cents per dozen. 

2. The Worcestre Association CaTECHISM,—con- 
taining first, The Elements of Religion and Morality. 
Second, Questions and Answers, chiefly Historical, in the 
Old Testament. Third, Questions and Answers on the 
New Testament, 15th edition, @1 00 per dozen. 


3. The Curistian Catecnism, or Lessons from the 
Old = New Testaments, on Religion and Morality. ¢1 20 
per dozen. 


4. Bisce Bioorarny in the form of Questions, with 





the Old Testament for the want of this very M 1 which 
you have now prepared. * * ‘The arran ent of the 
“econd Part strikes me also as felici x lculated 
impress children concerning mora! and religious duties,” 


“ It appears to me really to supply agreat want in Sunday 
School instruction, and to supply it well.” 


“T should not want anything better as a Sunday School 
teacher, than to take your little book with aclass of young 
scholars,—go along slowly and thorough'y, and require them 
te repeat the Scripture passages referred to,—talk with 
them—ex plain—illustrate—require at every new lesson a 
recapitulation on their part of what I had said on the pre- 
vious Sunday (that wouid exercise their memory, and deep- 
en the foundation I wished to lay) and after I have thus been 
through the book, go over it again with them two or three 
times ” 

* | have not examined a Manual in which answers are 
given by quotations from Scripture with which I have been 
more pleased than with yours.” 


“T have never been quite satisfied with the mode of teach- 
ing in our “abbath Schools. Teachers are too much cen- 
fined to their text books. The schools are hanical and 
consequently monotonous. The suggestions to teachers in 
the First Part of your book will tend somewhat to break up 
that evil.” 


“1 thank you heartily on my own account for your Chris- 
tian Catechism, and in behalf of the less fortunate class of 
children among whom I am more particularly called to 
labor. * * I like the Second Part of your Manual espe- 
cially in which Religious and Moral duties are pointed out 
in specific passages of Scripture of, generally, so simple and 
direct a character that any child able t« perceive the nature 
of the duty cannot but anderstand the langnage of the in- 
junction The longer I live the more do I reverence the 
“Book of Books”, and I think the more it is studied and 
stamped on the memory the better.” 


“A thorough examination of your Catechism has given 
me great satisfaction, and meets with my unqualified appro- 
bation. It meets a want which has long been felt,—at 
least which } have felt ever since Idiave been the Pastor of 
a *unday School. In my judgment it possesses advantages 
aver any C techism row in use among us, and supplies de- 
ficiences which they exhilnt. I have already introduced it 
into our school, and another year sha‘! call for more copies.’s 

“Your little ‘Christian’s Catechism’, I have just run 

through, and think ita valuable addition to our stock of 
Sunday School bovks.” 
“A Catechism is one of those important works whose in- 
fluence for good or evil, cannot easily be estimated. The 
orbit of ‘ts tiniest words no astronomical science is adequate 
to calculate. Taking this view, what shall be said of your 
compilation? Lam settled on one point,—that you have 
put nothing into it which any sincere believer in Christ will 
regret, or will ever gninsay. If your Catechism is fanity in 
anything it must be in what is wanting, and not in what it 
has: The error if anywhere, lies in its omissions not in its 
commirsions. And yet some of its omissions are praise- 
worthy a d admirable ; and come precisely into accordance 
with my notions and experience. * You have given the 
teacher something to do. * * Your brief hints at the 
close of the chapters, in the first half, are to the purpose, 
and to use a familiar phrase, are “first rate ”—“ THE 
thing.” 

Second Edition, revised and corrected. Just published by 

may4 8. G. SIMPKINS. 











Spring and Summer Goods! 





E have received by the late arrivals of French and 
English Steamers and Packet Ships, 


A LARGE STOCK OF 
NEW AND DESIRABLE GOODS, 
For the present and approaching season, 
—CONSISTING OF— 
SHAWLS, SILKS, DRESS GOODS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
LINENS 
OF A LONG APPROVED MAKE, 
ARTICLES FOR BOYS’ WEAR, &c. 


We have aiso received a full supply of 


American Manufactured Goods, 


Purchasers will always be sble to find nearly every arti- 
cle of VURY GOODS wanted in families, and always at the 
LOWEST PRICES. 

DANIELL & CO., 


may4 3mos 249 Washington street. 


Writing, Book-Keeping, and Arith- 
metic. 
OMWVER'’S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No. 


J 139 WASHIFGTON STREET, corner of School St., 
which has been in success"! operntion for the last eight 





tion in all the requisites of a Merchant’s Clerk, instead of 
the mere school-hboy theory of the Academies. J>° Nu 
Olass System. 20 Students aided in procuring suitable 
employment. 

Lapigs.—A separate apartment, with separate entrance, 
has been provided for Females. 

BOOKS POSTED, &c. Complicated Accounts «djust- 


| ed, Copying. &c.. promptly and faithfully executed 


BOOK KEEPING by Double Entry without the Jour 
nal, by G.N. Comer, Accountant, Boston, (Fifth Edition,) 
price 62 cents Blank Books, 30 cents per set—for sale as 
above. A liberal allowance to Teachers. 

COMER’S NAUTICAL INSTITUTE, 

NAVIGATION in all its branches, taught in the most 
thorough manner—Lunars, Great Circle Sailing, fumner's 
Method, &c. &c The best Instruments Charts, &c., are 
provided and explained. The Establishment is under the 
direct patronage ot the Marine Insurance Offices and the 
merchant ship owners of Boston. 

a> For Cards of Terms, &c., call at 139 Washington 
Street. £0 

Sept. 1. 





> . J 
Young Ladies 
PREPARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL, 
7B commence on Monday, October Ist. Hours, 9 till 
2. Designed to furnish a thorough course of Instruc- 
tion, under the best Teuchers.in every branch of Female 
Education,—to qualify Young Ladies for any sphere of 
duty, or any circle in society. 
Our rooms are spxcious and retired, comprising a 
LADIES’ SELECT 


FAMILY GYMNASIUM, 


completely furnished with 
APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CA“ISTHENIC APPARATUS 
Affording a variety of agreeable exercise and recreation 
to be reserved exclusively for the use of Families, free ac 
cess being given, at stated hours, to the Young Ladies o 
she “chool. 
Parents wishing to give their daughters aliberal, accom- 


years is open DAY and EV.NING, for practical instruc- | 


to Scripture for answers. @1 20 per dozen. 


Published by 8. G. SIMPKINS, 124 Washington street. 
aprill3 





THE NEW ENGLAND 
POULTRY BREEDER. 


UST published, and for sale at all Bookstores in town 
aud country, a new work, entitled 


THE N. E. POULTRY BREEDER, 
Witk 25 accurate Ergravings of Fow!s. 


This is a practical work, and should be in the hands of 
every farmer and poulterer. 


. 


a PRICE 25 CENTS ONLY. £0 


The Trade supplied on liberal terms. Five Copies to 
one address, by mail, for One Dollar. 
Address the Publishers, R. B. FITTS & CO. 
“American Unien” Office, 


march30 2m 22 School Street. Boston. 





ECCLESIASTICAL AND CHURCH HISTORY. 


URTON’S Ecclesiastical History of the first three cen- 
turies, 8vo. 
Neander’s General Thurch History, 4 vols 8vo. 
Collier’s Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain, 9 vols, 
8vo. 
Jortin’s Ecclesiastical History, 2 vols, 8vo. 
Fuller’s Church History, Worthies, &c., 8 vols. 8vo, ca'f. 
Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, ancient and modern, 4 
vols, 8vo, ca f. 
Butler’s History of English, Scotch and Irish Catholics, 
since the Reformation. 
Bede's Ecclesiastical History of England, 12mo, calf. 
For sale by LITTLE & BROWN, 


march30 lis2os 112 Washington st. 


18000 OXFORD BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS. 


ITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washington street, have 
just received from the Publishers, 2! Cases of Oxrorp 
Bisces and Testaments, comprising the following varie- 
ties : — 
Pearl, 24mo., plain and ijluminated, with and without clasps. 
Ruby, 24mo., mor. gilt, with clasp. 
Ruby 48mo., 1 and 2 vols. in morocco case, 
Minion 24mo., roan and mor., with and without clasps. 


TESTAMENTS. 
Minion, 24mo., roan, gilt. 


Pearl 32mo.,, “ " 
Diamond 48mo., “ = april6 








URNESS’ Domestic Worship. Domestic Worship 
by William H. Furness, DD A new edition, form- 
ing Volume 2, of the Cheap Religious Library. Price 50 
cents. This day published by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


march9 lis208 111 Washington st 


REPORT 


Of an Examination of the Mt. Pleasant Boarding-School, 
March 29, 1850, by Prof. Wm. 8. Tyler, Prof. Henry B. 
Smith, and J. W. Boyden, Esq. 

Having been present by request of the Principal, at the 
recent semi-annual examination of the Mt. Pleasant Classi- 
cal School, we deem it no more than is due to the Inetitu- 
tion and to its friends and patrons, that we present the fol- 
lowing concise statement of facts touching the studies pur- 
sued and the proficiency of the pupils during the last season. 

The branches of study and instruction were Greek, Latin, 
Spanish, French, Algebra, Geometry, Arithmeti~, Book- 
keeping, Astronomy, American History, Geography, Eng- 
lish Grammar, Declamati »n, Reading, Spelling and Penman- 
ship. The number of pupils present at the Examination 
wus nhout twenty, who were brought together in a neat and 
comfortable parlor, (used as the Principal's Recitation- 
room,) and who demeaned themselves -s hecame young 
gentlemen in such a place and in such relations. The exhi- 
bition which they made of their attainments, was highly 
creditable both to themselves and to their teachers, giving 
evidence at once of diligence and faithful in study, and 
of nccuracy, patience end thorough ess in instruction, es- 
pecial'y in those elements in the mastery of which boys lay 
the foundation of all high scholarship. , 

Of the singular beauty and felicity of the location and of 
the truly paternal care which is exercised over the health, 
comfort and mora! habits of the boys, nothing need be suid 
to any one, who knows anything of Mt. Pleasant, since it 
has been under the charge of Mr. and Mrs. Nash 

In conclusion, we are happy to speak in behalf of the 
school a continuance of thatapatronage and public confi- 
dence, which it has hitherto enjoyed. 

W. S. TYLER, 
HENRY B SMITH, 
J. W. BOYDEN. 





Amherst, April 20. Stis 





HE Subscriber, living on a Farm pleasantly and salu- 
briously situated, 31 miles from Boston, (easily acces- 
sible by Railroad and Stage) wishes to take into his family 
6 or 8 boys, of ages from 5 to 12. His best efforts will be 
devoted to promote their health, improvement, and pro- 
gress in their studies. 
For further particulars, inquiry may be made by letter. 
RICHARD 8. EDES 
Bolton, Worcester Co., Jan. 7th, 1850. 
janig lisostf 





POTHECARY. SMITH & MELVIN, 825 
Washington street, under Amory Hall, continue 
to g‘ve particular attention to the prescripta of Phvyai- 
cians and the medical requisitions of families. Confin- 
ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
business of the apothecary or scientific and practical 
Pharmacy, and having unusual facilities for importing 
and selecting their medicines, customers may be assur 
ed of the purity and genuineness of every article dis 
pensed at their establishment. ‘ june23 





PRIVATE SCHOOL. 


ee Subscriber will commence on Monday, April Ist, a 
private Schoo: for Boys 12 years of age and upwards, 
at his room, basement of Chauncy Place Church. His 
number will be limited to twelve, and he will receive only 
such Boys as either do not intend to go to College, or do 
not care to enter before the age of fifteen or sixteen. He 
will continue to take older private pupiis of either sex, and 
to prepare young men for advanced standing in Col ege. 
april6 islm W. P. ATKINSON. 





FURNITURE MANUFACTORY. 


D. WHITMORE, manufactures Furniture in all the 

@ Fashionable Styles of the day—in a plain manner, at 

a moderate price, or elaborately finished and at high 
Cost,—of Walnut, Rosewood, Mahogany, &c. 

A Variety of Furniture and Upholstery Goods always on 
hand. Drapery Curtains, Shades, &c., put up in the most 
approved manner. Carpets made—Repairing, Re-polish- 
ing, ae preety attended to. f 

344 Washington, corner of Hayward Place, up stairs. 
march2 6mis 





piehed, thorough, and healthful education, are resy ful 
lv inv ted to call ano examine our arrangemen s. Liberal 
r-dictio : made to parents sending more than one Pupil, or 
for more than one term. 
FRANCIS L. CAPEN, Principal. 
MRS. WM. GARRETT, Governes 
$339 Was sington St., Up Stairs. agl8. 





Boston, Sept. 4, 1849. 


UBBARD WINSLOW would respectfully inform his 
patrons and friends, that he has purchased the house 
formerly occupied by Dr. John Ware, No 6 Alliston street, 
and is preparing it for the fatare permanent location of 
his SCIIOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, to be resumed on 
the 24th of this month. He purposes limiting the school, 
in future, to 40 pupils, with a view to receiving no more 
than he can have constantly under his direct personal in- 
struction. The rooms are very spacious and airy, and 
will be fitted up and furnished inthe beat style. A syste- 
matic, thoreugh, exact course of stady will be pursued, 
such as to qualify young ladies for any situation as teach- 
ers, or as meimnbers of suciety. The most careful attention 
will be paid to their demeanor, and to their moral and re- 
ligious culture. 
Having directed all his studies, for several years, to the 
end of qualifying himself to teach in the best manner, the 
undersigned hopes for such results as will, in some degree, 
satisty his long cherished desires. 
The terms will be the same as heretofore : Twenty-five 
Doliars per quarter, or One Hundred Dollars per year, all 
branches included, payable semi annually in January and 
July. 
Application may be made at No. 6 Allston street, head 
of Bulfinch street, at which place parents and guardians 
are invited to call tosee the School Rooms, and confer 
with the principal. sep29. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
—WILL FIND AT— 
BENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO’S, 
No. 230 Washington Street, 
LARGE assortment of every description of Linen 
A Cambric Hdkfs, from the lowest priced to the very 
best quality imported, being of their own importation, and 
can be warranted pure Linen, among which are a good arti- 
cle at 12) ets. per hdkf,—extra large size at 25 cts. per hdkf. 
Also, Ladies’ and Geutlemen’s Mourning Hdkfs. 
march 16 is6w 








ae Subscriber wishes to receive five or six children 
into his family, during the 8 hs, to educate, 
rom the ages of nine to thirteen. For terms, and other 
farticular-, apply to HENRY F. EDES. 

p Woburn, April 18. eptf 








EV. William rane Bey to receive into his fami- 
R ly at Bedford, two children between the ages of 8 and 
12 years, to educate. 

Refer to Hon James Savage and Mon. Luthe 
Boston: and Prof. ©. C. Felton, Cambridge. 
Bedfurd, March 16,] 850. 


EW Manual f r Sabbath Schools. A Manual of Chris- 
N tian Doctrine and Institutions with answers in the 
1 of Scripture, for the use of Bi le Classes, Sunday 


Cushing 








UST published, by B. H. GREENE, 124 Washingt 


eF street, anew edition of ‘ The Boston Su School 
Hymn Book,” by Lewis G. Pray, . This Book has De- 
votional services, and is now in jar use. 

april20 at 


Schools and Private errege ~~ Arthur B. Fuller. 
be published, the Ist of May, 
Ata hes ENO CROSBY & NICHOLS, 





april27 lie2os 111 Washington st. 








Spl get School Libraries. BENJ. H. GREENE, 124 
Washington street, is now collecting a very extensive 
assortment of approved Books for Sunday Schools, to 
which he solicits the attention of those interested. 


Among those just from the Press, are 


Fanny and her Mother. 

Pictures of by gone days. 

Mary Gray 

Stories of School Boys. 

Daisy-Dingle. 

Soldier’s Daughter. 

Cousin Clara. 

Stories from Life. 

Village Boys, &c. 3t april27 





| gp ner Sermons, by the Archdeacon Manning, 8vo. 
Sermons, by the Rev. John Keble, with a Preface on 
the present position of English Churchmen. 

Hursey’s ermons, mostly Academical, 8vo. 

—— on rie peg by John Davidson. 

rmons, preac! at Bishop's College, Calcutta, b 

Rev. A. W. Street. . ™ mF 

Marri*tt’s Sermons. 

Jacobson’s Sermons. 

Sermons, by C. H. Monsell, M. A. 

Clarke’s Sermons, 10 vols 

Farindon’s Sermons, 4 vols, 8vo. &c., &c. 


For sale by LITTLE & BROWN, 
april27 112 Washington st. 





State Mutual 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ae WORCESTER, 
ARANTEED CAPITA 
Hon. JOHN DAVIS, Pres 
Hon. Isaac Davis, 
Hon. STEPHEN SaLispury, H Vice Presidents. 


DIRECTORs. 


Hon. E. Washburn, 
Hon Alex. De Witt, 
Hon. John Brooks, 
Charles W. Wilder, 
Hon. Henry W. Cushman, 
Henry Chapin, <4 

? 


Hon. A. D. Foster, 
Ichabed Washburn, 
John Milton Earle, 

John Green, M. D. 

Benj. F. Heywood, M. D. 
Charles Washburn, Esq. 





Joseph Sargent, M. D. Freeman Upham, Esq. 

Cc. L. Putnam, El sha P. Fearing, Esq. 

William Dickinson, Esq. Joseph A. Denny, ksq. 
H. N. Bigelow. Cfiarendou Harris. 


Wititam Dickinson, Treasurer. 


This Company commenced issuing Policies of Assurance 
on the Ist of June, 1845, and in four years have issued 1893 
Policie-, and received $135,821 59 in premiums, 

Premiums of Assurance for One Hundred Dollars. 
-~Annual Payments.— Annual Payments. 
Age. For7 yrs. For Life. Age. For7yrs. For Life. 


15 $0 66 $110 40 137 2 38 
20 68 12% = 43 is G0 
FA 83 144 46 137 £76 

95 159 50 153 3 25 
31 99 172 «54 213 396 
34 106 188 58 317 489 
37 122 207 60 3 63 5 42 


In addition to the above premiums, a deposit of 6 per 
cent. on the premiums will be required ; and a deposit note 


varying at the different ages from 15 to 30 per cent. on the 
prem ums, 


Applications for Assurance may be made at the Office of 
the Company, at the Central Bank, in Worcéster, and to 
the ‘gents in New England, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 

NATH’L. FORD, 21 State Street, Agent for Boston. 
CLARENDON HARRIS, Secretary. 
Worcester, February, 1850. feb23 





Teachers’ Institute, 


A Anema have been mede for holding a 
Teacners’ InstiruTe in the Town of Framingham, 
in the County of Middlesex, to commence on Mownpay, the 
15th + f April, at 10 o'clock, A. M., and to continue until 
he afternoon of Saturday, of the same week. 


The following Regulations are to be observed. 


1. All applicants must present th Ives p Ny at 
the time specified for the meeting. 


2. The Institute is designed fur those who are teachers in 
Public Schools in Massachsetts, or who have a reasonable 
prospect of becoming such within a year from the time 
when such Institute shall be held. 


3. Each applicant must come provided with a Bible 
Pen, Ink, and Paper, a Slate and Pencil, Geography and 
Atlas, the Reading Book most generally used by the highest 
class in the ~chools of the neighborhood where he resides, 
(and it would be well to bring more than one hind,) Die- 
tionary, and a blank book for taking notes. 

The expense of Instruction, Lectures, Room, Lights, &c., 
is defrayed by the Com + onwealth, and the supervision and 
=e nment of the Institute, are placed by the Board of 

ducation in the hands of its Secretary. 


School Committees, and all the friends of Common 
Schools, are respectfully and earnestly requested to reuder 
such aid as may seem to tuem proper and just, to facilitate 
the attend of the bers of the lnstitate. 

Teachers, ‘ applying to John J. Marshaih—at Marshal) 
& HKoynton’s Bookstore—will be directed to familics where 
they will be gratuitously entertained. 

BARNAS SEARS, 


Secret of the Board ducati 
march30 tis as < Sppeaion. 











AN ENTIRE NEW STOCK OF 


CARPETINES 


FOR SALE AT THE 


WAREHOUSE 


—or— 


Henry Pettes & Co., 
No. 224 Washington Street, 
CORNER OF SUMMER 8T., 
1000 Pieces of Superfine Three-Ply, and elegant 
Brussells and Tapestry Carpetings, 
in every variety of beautiful colors and figures. 
500 Pieces of very low-priced Carpetings, for 
Offices, Chambers, &c. 


In the assortment are more than one hundred 


NEW AND SPLENDID PATTERNS 


of Carpetings, all of which are warranted 
Perfectly Fast « Colors. 
PAINTED 
FLOOR UO1L-CLOTHS, 


of all widths and prices. 


Purchasers of Carpets will find in our Warehouse a com- 
plete assortment of every article necessary to furnish a 
house in the plainest or most elegant manner, and always at 


LOW PRICES. 
march30 2mis HENRY PETTES & CO. 


PINKERTON ACADEMY, 


DERRY, N. H. 


to course of instruction and discipline in this Institu- 

tion, as conducted the last two years under the pres 
ent Principal, Rev. EK. T Rowe, has been such as to give 
the Trustees the highest confidence in commending it to all 
who desire a thorough and systematic ®ducation. It is the 
purpose of the Trustees t» afford facilities for an Education 
inferior to those of no similar Institution. There will be 
such a division of studies between the Principal and his As- 
sociate, as to afford the fullest opportunity to illustrate the 
subjects of the respective recitations. 

The Institution has lately been furnished with a good 
Chemical and Philosophical App ratus. Lectures iilustrat- 
ing the Natural Sciences will be given weekly. 

The pupils will be, at al times, subject to the supervision 
and control of the Principal, and no one of vicious habits or 
principles. or who does not readily comp'y with its estab- 
lished regulations. will be retained in the Institution. 

Students can be accommodated with board in good fami- 
lies, where they will be under paternal watchfulness and 
wholesome restraint. The Depot of the Manchester and 
Lawrence Railroad is within about half a mile of the Insti- 
tution, affording easy commanicati n with the lace. 

There are three terms in the year of 14 weeks each. The 
next term will commence on Wednesday, April 10th. 
There will be three vacations, two of three weeks each, and 
one of f ur weeks after the close of the Summer Term. 
Tuition, $4 0% per Term. Board, including Washing, $1 50 
to $1 75, per week. 





JOHN PORTER 
JAMES THOM, ¢ executive 
april6 3tis P. B. DAY, om mittee. 





ONLY 10 CENTS A ROLL. 
Economy is the Order of the Day. 
Lapies Save THe Pieces. 


VE"; BELLOWS txkes pleasure in saying to such 
Housekeepers as wish to insure their domestic uf- 
fairs against future accidents, that his paste for the repair of 
broken Glass, China, Earthen, Porcelain, Marble, &c., is 
still at their service, and it will effectually heal all the ills 
that Crockery is heir to, if applied properly 

All articles, as soon as repaired are restored to their orig- 
inal usefulness, ad cau be used immediately. The original 
sound is always restore to the mrticle repaired ; the paste 
can be used by a child ; it is a substance of itse f and needs 
no preparation. Large pitchers with broken handles, and 
Glass Lamps may be repaired with safety. 

Travelling Agents and Country Merchants supplied on 
reasonable terms. Principal office, 


158 WASHINGTON STREET, 


near the Washington Coffee House. 


7 He also repairs China, Earthen, Porcelain, and arti- 
cles of every description, in « beautiful manner, and war- 
rants them firm as new, at the above place. The | adies 
are delighted with his operations. tf march23 





CHURCH ORGANS. 


HNwixs every facility for manufactur ng and purchas- 
ing to the best advantage, with experienced and skil- 
fn! workmen, in all branches of the business, together with 
a factory, which for size and adaptation to the business, is 
unequalled in New England, we can furnish organs with 
from four to sirty stops, at the shortest notice. and at the 
lowest prices possible, for truly first rate instruments. 
The following well known o Ss are amo 

from this manufactory, viz. Pe vie See J 
Salem Street Church, Boston, Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher 
with 40 stops. r 
St. Joseph’s Catholic Church, Roxbury, Rev. P. O’Beirne 
with 40 stops. . 
Daa nama Church, Bath, Rev. Ray Palmer, with 28 
stops. 

Congregational Church in St. Johnsbury, Vt., with 27 








stops. 

Unitarian Church, Salem, Mass., Rev. Mr. Frothingham, 
with 23 stops. 

Unitarian Church, Brookline, Mass., Rev. Mr. 
with 34 stops. : ; - ipo: 
bag ogee Son, Ohio, with 28 stops. 

t. Pau’s Episcopal Church, Philadelph ’ ® 
Newton, with 49 stops. F oe Ver ae 
— Baptist Church, 8t. Louis, Missouri, with 34 
stops. 

Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. H. W: Beecher, 
with 46 stops. 
WM. B. D. SIMMON? & CU., 


36, 38, 40 Causeway Street, Boston, 
march30 2wiseopos6m 





Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 
TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 


and athers, not cured by medicine alone. 
D* S. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 
Consumption and chronic diseases, have been de 
livered throughout New England, is new permanently 
located in Boston. 
Office and Residence, No. 15 Montgomery [Place 
f 


near the Tremont House. ist nov4 





LAWRENCE ACADEMY. 


E Term begins Apri! 18. Tuition in Latin, Greek 

and English, $4. In each Modern Language, %),33 ex- 
tra. Music, $10. Pencil Drawing, $3. Crayon, $4. 
Board from $2, to $2,50 per week. A Course of Lectures 
on Geology is expected trom Mr. David A. Wells of the 
Luwrence Scientific School. Catalogues will be forwarded 
on application to the Princi; al. 

JAMES? MEANS, Principal. 
Groton, March 16th, 1850. 4w 


MOUNT PLEASANT CLASSICAL BUARD- 
ING-SCHOOL, AMHERST, MASS., 


EV. J. A. Nasn, Principal. The Summ:r Term of 

this School will commence on Wednesday, the Ist of 
May. For purticulars, address the Principal, at Mount 
jeasant. 


WORCESTER’S HISTORY, 
A NEW EDITION, 


ROUGHT down to the present time and from 


printed 
entirely new Stereot Plates, 418 pp. 12mo. 

WM. J. REYNOLDS «& é6., Dub 
march? 6tis 








es 


ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


rt eee Hitt Famity Boarpine ScHoo.. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cambridge, have opened their 
Boarding School in a new hou-e planned and furnished ex- 
pressly for the accommodation of twelve pupils Their 
4 urse of nage hg os - amen the Ancient and Modern 
nguages, and the Eng! ranches usu: 
Andon. ally pursued in 
é house is situated in Watertown, near the Watert 
West Cambridge Depot, on the Fitcuspure Retaueea, 
six miles from Boston, in the midst of extensive a: d diver- 
sified grounds, in the immediate vicinity of the well known 
Wellington +:ill, commanding a wide and beautiful pros- 
pect ; is well warmed, well tilated, and lied with 
an abundance of pure spring water in each story ; also a 
bathing room, containing a douche, shower bath, &c., &c. 


. ‘ ats Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teachers in 





The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 
ReFrerences.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. ve gg 
bridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown ) t oston. 


For further particulars, address Mr. and Mrs. Mack, care 
of $. O. Mead, Ksq., Boston. tf marcl6 





TOWELLING, NAPKINS, &c. 
BENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO, ~ 
No. 230 Washington Street, 


AVE received a full assortment of Towelling ; Dinner 

and Chamber Napkine; extra fine white Linen 

Doilies ; Col’d Bordered French Napkins ; extra fine Over-~ 

lay Damask ; « good quality of Huck. Diaper, at 12} cents 
per yard ; Medical Huck, of an extra stout fabric. 

Hotels ca be supplied w th low-p iced Napkins, very 
cheap Purchasers will probably tind the best assortment 
of Towelling and Napkins of all qualities, at the very 
lowest pg either at wholesale or retail, 

166 is6w 
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(For the Register.} 
THE FUNERALS. 


1 sit and watch the winding way 

Where o’er the bridge, and through the grove 
The sorrowing mourners, day by day, 

Follow the forms of those they love. 


In Winter’s snows, and Summer’s heat, 

When leaves spring forth, and when they fall; 
They follow on, with weary feet, 

The mournful hearse with sable pall. 


How many there who mourn @ friend, 
Such as can never be supplied ; 

Who loved them e’en unto the end, 
And gladly would for them have died. 


Unnoticed passed they on through life, 
Forgotten in their humble spheres ; 
The parent, child; the husband, wife ; 

The ear y-lost, the bowed with years. 


What though no great nor glorious deed 
Has left their names on History’s page ; 
Of which posterity may read, 
And hand it down from age to age? 


What though their lives, as now their death, 
Past like the quiet stream along ; 
Unherslded by public breath, 
Unwelcomed by the poet's song ? 


Not less their deeds because unknown, 
Their daily toils, domestic cares ; 

Than such as Fame’s lond trump has blown, 
Than such as widest glory shares. 


Nor less their joy’s calm, peaceful flow, 

Than theirs whose breasts with tumults swell, 
Who with the joys of rictory glow, 

Or of a nation’s honors tell. 


Yon Grove whose name* describes their life, 
Should best receive their honored dust ; 
They perished not in war's fierce strife, 
But died in peace, and holy trust. 


There oft Affection’s feet shal! turn 
To dwell upon their memory dear ; 
To wreath with flowers the funeral urn, 
Or shed unseen the frequent tear. 


There purified by grief she views, 
The vail withdrawn, their blest abode ; 
And strengthened by the sight pursues 
With quickeved step her heaven-ward road. 
Salem, April, 1850. 
Harmony Grove in Salem. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


THE DAUGHTER OF JOHN KNOX. 

The following notice of the Rev. Mr. Welch 
exhibits a faithful servant of Christ, who, when 
he could no longer preach the Gospel in Scot- 
land, rejoiced to preach it in France, for the pur- 
pose of acquiring the French language with 
alacrity, and entering upon the work in the spir- 
it of a true missionary. Would that there were 
many of his spirit in our days, to carry the Truth 
into all accessible Papal lands. His wife was no 
common woman, 

‘‘ Elizabeth, daughter of John Knox, the dis- 
tinguished reformer, appears to have possessed 
much of the undaunted spirit of her father ; and 
her life through a variety of the most trying vi- 
cissitudes, bears a strong resemblanee to his. 
Her husband, Mr. Welch, was one of those pa- 
triotic clergymen who opposed the tyrannical and 
arbitray measures with which King James en- 
deavored to destroy the power and freedom of 
the Scottish church. 

‘‘ The King was so exasperated by certain 
lawful steps taken by Welch and five of his col- 
leagues, in opposition to himself, that he laid the 
question before the secret council ; and when the 
clergymen declared that they could not consider 
them as competent judges. they were arraigned 
for hizh treason. Their trial at Linlithgow was 
carried so far, through the shameless influence of 
the court, that the sentence of death was pro- 
nounced upeo them. But Madame Welch, who 
had followed her husband to his prison, not mere- 
ly received the sentence as calmly as himself, 
but invited the wives of the other five clergymen 
to unite with her in thanking God that he had 
given their husbands strength and resolution to 
sacrifice themselves tothe cause of their Lord 
and Master. 

‘When sentence of death was changed to 
that of exile, she followed her husband to France, 
where they resided for sixteen years. Here 
Mr. Welch applied himself with so much zeal to 
the acquisition of the language, that after the 
lapse of fourteeg weeks, he was able to preach 
in French, and was immediately chosen pastor of 
a Protestant congregation in Nerac, but was 
soon called from this place to S:. Jean d’ An- 
geli. 

‘¢ After the outbreak of the war between 
Louis XIfl and his Protestant subjects, this city 
was besieged by the king in person, and Mr. 
Welch, by his exhortations not only incited the 
inhabitants to the boldest resistance, but was con- 
stantly to be seen on the walls, where he united 
his efforts with those of the garrison for the de- 
fence of the city. 

‘* When, at length, a treaty was concluded, 
after which the king made his entrance into the 
town, Mr. Welch ventured to preach in his pres- 
ence, and go through with the Protestant servi- 
ces; with which the king was so incensed that 
he sent the Dake d’ Espernon, with a company 
of soldiers, into the church, to bring the preach- 
er from his pulpit. At the entrance of the duke 
into the house, Mr, Welch requested his hearers 
to give place to the Lord Marshal of France, 
and invited him to be seated and listen to God’s 
Word. The duke, surprised by these words, 
and the tone in which they were uttered, accept- 
ed the seat offered uim, and listened with serious 
attention to the entire discourse. 

** At the close of the services he led the cler- 
gymau into the presence of the king, who asked 
him how he dared to preach when it was a law 
recognized throughout the kingdom, that the ser- 
vices of the reformed church should be held in 
no place where the court resided. ‘O, 
answered Mr. Welch, ‘If your majesty only 
knew what I preached, you would not only come 
yourself to hear me, but would wish all France 
to do so; for [preach not as those men you 
have been accustomed to hear. First, I preach 
that you can be saved only through the merits of 
Jesus Christ, and not through your own ; and I 
am sure your conscience tells you that you will 
never merit Heaven by your good works. Next, 
I preach that as you are king of France, no man 
shall have power over you; but the ministers 
you are accustomed to hear subject you to the 
Pope of Rome, which I will never do!’ His 
majesty, whom this reply had pleased, jokingly 
answered, ‘Very good, you shall be minister!’ 
and addressing him as, ‘father,’ assured him of 
his protection.—Louis proved true to his word ; 
in 1621, when St. Jean d’ Angeli was conquered 
by the king’s military, he particularly comman- 
ded Lord de Vitri, one of his Generals, to pro- 
vide for the safety of Mr. Welch. The officer 
caused him and his family to be brought to Roch- 
elle, after which, in the king’s name, he provi- 
ded him with the necessary means of continuing 
his journey. 

** As Mr. Welch found his health rapidly fail- 
ing, and was told by the physicians that the air 
of his native land alone could restore him, he re- 
turned, in 1632, to visit England—but its reign- 
ing prince was too narrow-minded a man to treat 
him with the generosity of the French monarch. 
James feared the influence of a man in the last 
stages of consumption, and refused him permis- 
sion to return to Scotland. Madame Welch, 
through the influence of a number of her moth- 
er’s relations, obtained admission at court to in- 
tercede for her husband, when the following con- 
versation took place, which will best show her 
spirit. ; ; 

‘«« When she, in reply to the king’s inquiry 
who her futher was, spoke the name of Knox, 
James exclaimed—‘Knox and Welch! the devil 
never made that match.’ ‘Very like, Sire,’ she 
drily replied, ‘for we never asked his advice.’ 
He wished particularly to know how many 
children her father left, and whether they were 
lads or Jasses. At her reply that but three 
children yet survived, and that those were all 
lasses, he raised both hands and exclaimed, ‘God 
be praised! for if there lived three sons of 
Knox, I could never enjoy my three kingdoms 
in peace !’—When she endeavored to obtain his 
permission for her husband to return to Scotland, 
he, with his habitual rudeness, replied, ‘Give 


Sire,’ 


him his native air! Give him the devil! ‘Give 
that to your hungry courtiers!’ said she, offen- 
ded at his profaneness. But when he at length 
said that her husband might return to his native 
land, provided he would promise submission to 
the newly appointed bishop of the country, 
Madame Welch quickly raised her apron to- 
wards him, retorted in the true spirit of her fath- 
er, ‘With your leave, Sire, rather would I re- 
ceive his head in this apron.’ ”’ 


x 





THE LAST DAYS OF MARIE ANTOI- 
NETTE. 


[From Julia Kavanagh’s “Women in France in the eight- 
eenth century.”] 

On the 14th of October, Marie Antoinette 
was summoned before the tribunal, held in the 
adjoining Palais de Justice. She was meanly clad 
but with evident attention to neatness and de- 
cency; her bearing was calm and dignified ; she 
heard with indifference the long act of accusa- 
tion read by Fouquier Tinville, who asserted 
that the crimes attributed to Messalina, Brane- 
hault, Fredegonde, and Catherine of Medici, 
were far surpassed by those committed by the 
widow Capet. She was charged with having 
dilapidated the finances, with plotting against 
the nation, with having caused a famine, and 
various other political offences. Her replies 
were laconic and composed. Submitting to 
events she could not control, she entered into no 
useless and indignant protest against the past , 
she also avoided compromising her own life and 
the safety ot her friends by any imprudent defi- 
ance ; to bear patiently had become her lot. 
One of her motives for taking this line of con- 
duct was that such had been the course adopted 
by Louis XVI. Jealous of his honor, she did 
not wish to be contrasted with him to his disad- 
vantage. 
her was that of Hebert ; who asserted that she 
had depraved her own child,the Dauphin. Ma- 
rie Antoinette disdained to make any answer. 
One of the jury having pressed her to reply, she 
turned towards the crowd, her countenance lit 
up by seorn ana indignant majesty, merely said, 
‘*] appeal to all the mothers present.” The 
mothers who heard her then were the furious 
Tricotteuses; who daily accompanied victims to 
the scaffold ; but even they had not so far given 
np all the feelings of womanhood as to remain 
insensible to such an appeal, and a murmur of 
horror and indignation against Hebert . ran 
throughout the court. When all the accusations 
against her had been heard, Marie Antoinetie 
was asked if she had anything to say: she ans- 
wered, ‘* I was a Queen, and you took away my 
crown ; a wife and you killed my husband; a 
mother and you deprived me of my children ; my 
blood alone remains ; take it, but do not make 
ime suffer long.’? Chauveau de la Garde and 
Tronson du Coudray, her defenders, were then 
heard; but their noble and courageous efforts 
remained unavailing. 





At four o'clock, on the morning of the 1th, 
|she was condemned to die. She heard her sen- 
| tence with the admirable dignity and self-posses- 


}sion which had never deserted her since the be- | 


| ginning of her trial on the 14th; although with 
ls barbarity worthy of them, her judges had re- 
'fused to let her retire, even for one moment’s 
rest, and scarcely allowed her any food, in the 


The most infamous accusation against | 


ethereal preparation. A communication was 
read upon the subject of the inhabitants of Pa- 
Tranagua, who eat earth. Auguste St. Hilaire 
deseribed the state brought on by this depravity 
of taste ; it shortens life, after producing obstruc- 
tions in the digestive organs ; yet, 80 devoted are 
some of the negroes to this species of food, that 
they devour it in great abundance. Before the 
purchase of a slave is made, it is requisite to 
know if he has given way to this singular ap- 
petite, as he will not abandon the habit, but dies 
at an early period. 





CURIOSITIES OF ROYALTY. 


The Royal Palace of Stutgart, in Wurtem- 
burg, has many curiosities and eccentric works 
of art. In one of the sleeping apartments is 
a necessaire or toilet box, worth at least 5,000 
guilders, about 12,500 fs., and a bed made for 
Napoleon Bonaparte, which cost 40,000 fs. 
When you cross the threshhold of one of these 
saloons, a white spaniel springs barking to the 
door, being moved by clock work and a spring. 
Another clock represents a female figure made 
of porcelain, the full sjze of life, and natural 
colors. The mouth of the figure is open, dis- 
playing 12 front teeth, all numbered from 1 to 
12. In the morning at 6 o’clock these teeth have 
disappeared, and the mouth is toothless. At7 
o'clock the lady takes a tooth from the box on 
her right and places it into her mouth; at 8 she 
adds another—and thus she continues to add one 
after another, till at six in the evening all 12 are 
in. At7 o'clock she takes away one, and thus 
on, until 6 o’elock in the morning, the jaws are 
once more toothless. The clock is wound up 
once in six days. A Barometer is so arranged 
that, when it portends rain, a jittle man runs out 
of the house with an open umbrella in his hand, 
and when it is about to snow, he comes out with 
a cloak on, and an approaching thunderstorm the 
little man announces, by coming forth, with a 
prayer-book in his kand. These indications take 
place 12 hours in advance of the impending 
change. ‘There is also a clock in one of the 
rooms representing alittle man taking a pinch of 
snuff every hour, and sneezes a number of times 
corresponding with the hour. In_ the library 
there is a copy of Buffon’s Natural History in 
24 volumes folio, which is printed on pure white 
satin, while the illustrations are embroidered on 
it in floss silk. ‘There is a saloon in the palace, 
50 feet long and 25 feet broad, the floor of winch 
is covered with one mirror, so thick and solia 
that one can dance on it. This mirror was a 
present from the Emperor Alexander to his sis- 
ter, the late queen, and cost two millions of sil- 
ver roubles. 





FOR CHILDREN. 








FLOWERS. 

(hough April here at the North has many 
cold and comfortless days, yet it has some warm 
and bright ones. April brings some patches of 
sunshine, some dashes of soft rain, some balmy 
breezes, some gentle evenings, and some glorious 
mornings. 

It was on one of these that a young friend of 
ours who bore the name of Catherine, set forth 





| hope of subduing her courage with her physical 
jstrength. Onee, feeling very thirsty, she asked 
| for some water; no one dared to bring her any, 
|until she repeated her request, when an officer 
of the gendarmes, unable to resist the impulse, 
brought her a glass; he lost his post for this 
simple act of humanity. 

When the President of the Tribunal asked if 
she had any objection to make to her sentence, 
}the Queen rose, disdaining to reply. The fierce 


applause whieh followed her out of the court) 


could not disturb her proud composure. She re- 


ltired to the Conciergerie, and having obtained | 


| writing materials, addressed to Madame Fliza- 
| beth a last letter which never reached her. In 
| this lettef she recommended her orphan children 
|to her sister’s care, fervently blessing them and 
| her ; protesting that she died in the faith of her 
fathers, and freely forgiving her enemies. She 








|in search of flowers. Her little sister was her 
| companion ; and cheered by the bright sunshine 
they kept skipping on over hill and valley with 
great delight. ‘The flowers were indeed few.— 
| Here and there a patch of violets, and here and 
| there was a timid, half-blooning anemone. Yet 
|the two gitls were content with these humble 
|rewards of their labor. If you ask me why, 
the answer is easy. In the first place, the little 
flower-hunters were in a cheerful state of mind, 
and therefore inclined to be pleased. In the 
next place, their hopes and expectations were 
moderate, and therefore they were easily grati- 
fied. My young readers, and my old ones too, if 
there be any such, will do well to remember 
these observations; for they may teach a lesson 
|of more value than gold, silver, and precious 
| stones. ‘They teach us that a cheerful spirit and 
moderate expectations enable us to secure peace 





} then threw herself on her bed, and slept for two| and happiness, without either riches, or power, 


|hours. A Constitutional priest was sent to her, 
| but she declined his ministry. 


or glory. +h 
On went Kate and her little sister, drinking 


‘Your death,’ he began, *‘ is going to expi-| in pleasure frem the light and the air, the earth 


: 


ate 
‘Faults, not crimes,”’ she interrupted. 


and the sky, from the distant landscape and the 


| sheltered valley, from the orchard where the 


Two other Constitutional priests who attended | birds sang, and the sequestered glen where 


|her proved equally unsuccessful. 
|to hear them, and prayed alone. 


| sufficiently, the Queen rose, cut her hair, and | minds. 
At eleven the execu- | gathered nothing but flowers. 


| dressed herself carefully. 


i . 
| tioner came, bound her hands, and led her to the | 
She submitted silently, heedless of all | leads us to the tomb. 


cart. 


|that passed around her, and of the representa- | wanderers now. 
of flowers, and she stooped to pluck them ; they 


tions of the priest at her side. 
It is said, and on good authority,—though the | 
| fact has not, we believe, been alluded to by any | 
| historian,—that the men who had not thought | 
\the accusations of Hebert too infamous for the | 
| Queen, conceived the project of degrading her | 
death, by causing her to be judged and to perish 
| between two courtesans confined in the same 
| prison with her. They boasted of their plan un- 
itil it eame to the knowledge of the women con- 
| cerned in it; who, degraded as they were, felt! 
land resented the intended infamy ; they both de- | 
|clared, with the greatest energy, that, if the pro- 
| ject were carried into effect, they would, even on | 
the scaffold and in the face of the people, fall | 
down at the feet of the Queen, and publicly im- | 
plore her forgiveness for being compelled vo die | 
iwith her. Alarmed at the effect such a scene | 
might produce, the projectors of this infamous | 
| plan abandoned it reluctantly 
| It was little more than eleven when the cart | 
which contained the Queen left the Conciergerie, 
|yet she did not reach the Place de la Revolution | 
juntil half past twelve» During all that time she 
| was subjected to the continued hootings and in- | 
|sulis of the populace Her firmness never for- | 
jsook her; but the crimson flushes and deadly | 
| paleness which rapidly sueceeded each other on | 
|her cheeks, revealed the intense agony she en-| 
dured. The cart was compelled to stop opposite | 
‘the church of St. Ruch, in order that the dense | 
crowd assembied on the steps might obtain a bet- | 
iter view of their victim. Overcome by her feel-| 
lings, the Queen bowed down her head for a mo- 
\ment. It was observed that, as she passed along | 
\the Rue St. Honore, she looked at the republican 
| inscriptions and tricolor flags of the houses with 
levident curiosity: another interpretation placed | 
lon this incident is, that the Queen was watching 
|for asignal to reveal to her the house where a} 
| non-juring priest awaited her passage, in order to | 
give her absolution. 
| The countenance of Marie-Antoinette exhibit- | 
led the greziest emotion when, on entering the 
| Place de la Revolution, she beheld the palace 
| and gardens of the Tuilleries; but she soon re- | 
jsumed her calmness, and, aided by the priest 
and executioner, quickly ascended the scaffold. 
|In doing so she trod by chance on the foot of 
|Sanson; he uttered an exclamation of pain. 
‘* Forgive me,”’ she gently said. Her bearing in 
|that solemn moment was an impressive union of 
|calmness and dignity, as al] the eye-witnesses of 
| this scene—one of whom we know personally— 
|have testified. She was attired in a narrow 
'dress of white pique; a close white cap could not 
‘entirely conceal her hair, long since blanched by 
grief. Seareely any traces now remained of her 
| once dazzling loveliness ; but her features, though | 
\thin and pale, were still majestic; a deep red| 
‘eirele surrounded her eyes, and betrayed the | 
ceaseless weeping of her latter years. Thus) 
| changed, from the gay, beautiful vision they had | 
‘enthusiastically weleomed twenty-three years be- | 
| fore, the widowed Queen of France now stood | 
‘on a scaffold before her people. She knelt and | 
| prayed for a few seconds in a low tone, then rose | 
| and calmly delivered herself over to the execu- | 
\tioner. When her head had fallen beneath the | 
| knife of the guillotine, he held it up, and walked | 
|round the scaffold showing it to the people, and 
‘shouting in a loud tone, ** Vive la Republique 17 | 
The crowd caught up the ery which filled the | 
whole place.”’ 
| ‘Thus perished, in her thirty-seventh year, she | 
‘beautiful Marie-Antoinette. With her the fe-) 
| male morality of the French Court was restored, | 
as far as a Queen could restore it; and to that 
fact, amongst many others, she owed the death 
we have recorded. 


| 


{ 








| Frencn Acapemy. Atarecent meeting of 
the Paris Academy of Sciences, M. Come show- 
jed the means by which the human body might 
be rendered capable of resisting intense heat. It 
| was curious to see him wash his hands in molten 
lead, and seizing bodies at red heat; a pleasura- 
ble sensation is produced by the melted lead if 
the hand be duly washed previously with an 





She refused | 
After resting | ing but love, hope, enjoyment, were in their 


Noth- 


silence held an undisputed dominion. 
They saw nothing but beauty; they 


Alas! that the path of pleasure sometimes 
lt was so with our little 
Catherine saw a bright group 


were growing upon a little hillock or mound, 
and standing fair to the sun, their tint was 
deeper and their leaf iarger than those of other 
flowers. AsI have said, Kate stooped to gather 
them; her hand was upon them, and already 
she seemed prepared to snateh them to her 
bosom ; but suddenly a stone standing erect by 
the flowers attracted her attention. It was sculp- 
tured by the hand of art, a name was graven 
upon it—it was a tombstone, and marked the 
sleeping-place of one who had borne the name 


| of Mary. 


Catherine started back, and many thoughts 
rushed suddenly over her mind. She felt that 
she had almost robbed the grave of mementos, 
plantea there by the hand of friendship or love. 
Her heart was smitten too with the thought that 
the pursuit of flowers should thus suddenly lead 
her fvotsteps to the house of the dead. An ac- 
cident so striking seemed to whisper in her ear 
that in the midst of life we are in the presenze of 
death, and that the sleep of the grave is as much 
a reality in this world as the sport and the pas- 
time of the living. 

Occupied with these thoughts. Catherine con- 
tinued stooping by the side of the grave, for the 
time forgetting her little sister. The latter 
looked long and wistfully in Catherine’s face ; 
then she approached and touched her, and said, 
in lisping terms, ‘* Pray Kate, why are you so 
sad ?”’ 

Then Kate told her the meaning of this little 
mound of earth, and that curious stone, and the 
little group of violets ; and the child asked many 
questions in reply. 

‘* You say, Kate, that a little girl was put in 
the ground her ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘¢ Who-pat her in the ground?”’ 

-¢ Fler father and her mother.” 

‘Was not that wicked !”’ 

‘*No; she wasdead. She could neither walk 
nor speak; her lips were cold, her eyes were 
closed, her little feet could not move ; she was 
like one asleep who cannot awake.” 

‘‘And is the little girl inthe ground here 
now !”’ 

“ Her body is here; her little hands, her 
little feet are in the grave below, but her soul is 
in heaven.”’ 

‘* What is the soul ?”’ 

‘It is that which gives us life; it is that 
which enables us to love, which enables us to 
think. It is your soul, my dear little sister, 
which enables you to know what is good and 
what is evil; which enables you to love your 
friends, which teaches you to love God, and Jove 
your father and mother.”’ 

‘* T am afraid I hardly understand you, Kate.”’ 

‘* When I say the sou! of the i girl has 
gone to heaven, I mean that she has herself 
gone there. She has left her hands and feet, 
her earthly body here, for these she does not 
want in such a beautiful country as heaven, 
and where the soul is like an angel clothed in 
light.”’ 

‘*And who will the little girl meet there ?”’ 

‘We believe and hope that she will meet Jesus 
Christ. our Saviour.”’ 

** Who is our Saviour ?”’ 

** Have you never heard his story in the New 
Testament ?”’ 

** Yes; but he was so great, so glorious that a 
child would be afraid of him.”’ 

‘‘He is indeed great and glorious; but do you 
not remember that beautiful account in the tenth 
chapter of St. Maik?” 

‘* No; tell it to me, Catherine.” 

‘* Well, it is many years ago that our Saviour 
was upon earth. He dwelt in the far off land of 
Judea, and spent his time in healing the sick, in 
giving reliet to the distressed, in imparting in- 
struction to all. Crowds of people came to see 
Him, and to share in his blessings, One day 
some children were brought and presented to 
Him ; doubtless their fathers and mothers wished 
Him to bless them also. But Christ’s disciples 
rebuked them, and told them to take the children 
away ; but our Saviour said, ‘ Suffer little chil- 


dren to come unto me, and forbid them not, for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ He then took 
the children kimtlly in his arms, and gave them 
his blessing. Thus, we see that Carist loved 
children on earth. He took them in his arms, 
he spoke kindly to them, instructed them, and 
blessed them.” Who can doubt that our Sa- 
viour should give welcome to little children in 
heaven ?’’ , 

Catherine and her sister said many other 
things, and then they chose a few flowers from 
the tomb. They returned homeward somewhat 
more sober than they set out upon their ramble. 
When they reached home, they placed the little 
bunch of Violets they had gathered from the 
grave in water, and for mapy days these preserv- 
ed their bloom. The two girls loved to talk of 
them, and the younger one came again and again 
to ask questions about the grave and the flowers, 
and the little child that was in heaven; and thus 
the flowers became more and more interesting, 
and as they faded, Catherine made a drawing of 
them and colored it, and gave it to her little sis- 
ter. She kept it with care, and though the sub- 
ject might seem sad, yet pleasant memories were 
associated with it, seeming, like the fresh violets, 
springing up and flourishing from the tomb of 
the youthful sleeper. [Merry’s Museum. 


WHAT I LOVE TO SEE. 


I love to see a child, when the father or moth- 
er, or any superior, enters the room and there is 
no chair by the fire in which either can sit, im- 
mediately rise and place one for their accommo- 
dation. ‘ 

1 Jove to see a child, when handing a book or 
newspaper to a parent, so hand it, that it will be 
received by the parent's hand, all ready to open 
and read. 

I love to see a child, when going to the table 
\for refreshment, not to take a seat if there be no 
chair at the place ustally occupied by the father 
or mother, or some older. person, until one is 
placed there. 

1 love to see a child, when addressed by a_su- 
perior, give attention, and always answer any 
question with the addition of Sir and Ma’am, to 
No and Yes. 

I love to see a child when playing with broth- 
er or sister, always gentle and kind. 

1 love to see a child, when sent on an errand, 
immediately start and promptly perform the duty 
and then at once return home. 

I love to see a child, when sent to school, not 
‘loiter by the way, but rench the school-room at 
|the time the teacher enters. 
| I love to see a child, who never insults stran- 
| gers in the street,—who never throws snowballs 
|after sleighs as they pass. 

I love to see a child who runs away from the 
children who use profane or vulgar language, 
who shuns the society of the wicked. 

I love to see the child, who is always obedient 
land respectful to parents, and who takes pleasure 
jin rendering the many little attentions which 
;much reheve a dear mother or @ devoted father. 

1 love to see a child, on the Sabbath, ever in 
the parent’s pew, and always sober in counte- 
nance, and respectful in attention to the services 
of the sanctuary. 

I love to see a child when told to do this or do 
that, at once perform, and never ask, ‘* Why 
can’t John do it?’ or say, ** you always ask me,”’ 
or **T have all the work to do,’’ or, ** John 
don’t do anything.”’ 

In fine, | love to see a child who knows the 
place of a child, and who ever conducts in such a 
|manner as to secure the love of parents, and the 
approbation and esteem of neighbors and friends. 

[Youth's Instructer. 











An Exampte ror Boys. We have had a 


hl yy 
GREAI COUGH REMEDY, 
Ayer’s Cherry Peetoral, 
FOR THE CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON- 
CHITIS, WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION. 
HE annals of medical science, affording as they do am- 
ple proof of the power and value of many medicinal 
agents, have furnished no examples to compare with the 
salutary effects produced by “AYER’S CHERRY PEC- 
TORAL.” 

The remarkable cures of diseases of the Lungs which 
have been realized by its use, attested as they are by many 
prominent professors and physicians in this and foreign 
lands, should encourage the affiicted to persevere with the 
strong assurance that the use of the “CHERRY PECTOR- 
AL” will relieve and ultimately cure them. 

We present to the public unsolicited testimonials from 
some of the first men in our country, upon whose judgment 
and experience implicit confidence may be placed. 


DR. PERKINS, President Vermont Medical College, 
one of the most learned and intelligent physicians in the 
country, considers it a “composition of rare excellence for 
the cure of thet formidable disease, Consumption,” 


Norwicn, April 26, 1846. 

Dr. J. C. Ayer—Dear Sir:—Agreeable to the request of 
your agent, we will cheerfully state what we have known 
of the effects of your CHERRY PEC fORAL and they have 
been astonishing indeed. Mrs. Betsey Streeter had been 
afflicted with a severe and rele: tless cough, which reduced 
her very low ; so low that little hope could be entertained 
of her recovery. Numerous remedies had been tried with- 
ont effect, before the CHERRY PECTORAL. And that 
hes cured her. George Watkinson, Esq., had to our knowl- 
edge been afflicted with Asthma, for eleven years, and 
grown yearly worse, until the CHERRY PECTORAL has 
now removed the disease and he is as free from any of its 
symptoms as wenre The Rev. Mark Dane had been so 
severely »ttacked with the Bronchitis, as to disable bim 
from his duties, and nothing had afforded him relief uutil I 
(Mr. Thorning) carried him a bottle of your PECTORAL, 
which cured him him at once, and he now officiates as usu- 
al in his place. 

These are three of the cases in which we have known it 
successful, but never to fail. We have great pleasure in 
certifying to these facts; and are, respected sir, your hum- 
ble servants. REV. DAVID THORSING. 

HON. JOSEPH BATTLES. 

Among the distinguished authorities who have given their 
names to recommend CHERRY PECTORAL, as the best 
remedy that is known for the Affections of the Lungs, are 
“The London Lancet,” “ Canadian Journal of Medical Sci- 
ence,” “ Boston Medicaland Surgical Journal,” “ Charies- 
ton (5. ©.) Medical Review,” “New Jersey Medical Re- 
porter,” Prof. Wenstrer, Harvard Col'ege, Pr f. Bartierr, 
Transylvania ''niversity of Medicine, President Perkins, 
Vermont Medical College, Dr. VaLenting Mott, New 
York Cit), Parker CLeaveLann, Bowdoin College, Vrof. 





BorrerFieLp, “ illoughby College, Oh o, Prof. Braitrnu- 
watts, Leeds (Eng.) Medical School, Sir Ricuarp Kane, 
| Queen’s College, Ireland, Prof. Rosenbaum, Leipsic. 
| The public have but to know the virtues and astonishing 
| success of the “ CHERRY PECTORAL,” in curing diseus- 
| es of the Lungs, whee they will f-el socure from these dan- 
gers, whenever this remedy can be obtained. 
PREPARED BY J. C. AYER, CHEMIST, LOWELL, MASS. 
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THE BOSTON EMPORIUM 


SHAWLS AND SILK GOODS! 
Jeweit & Prescott, 


No. 2 Milk Street, 
AVE received forthe SPRING TR*!E of 1850, a truly 
Magnificent Assortment of SHAWLS, SILK GOODS, 

&c., which is sutnitted to the Public, for apprvval. 

CASHMERE LONG and SQUARE SHAWLS—PLAIN 
EMBROIDERED and DAMASK FIGURED CRAPE 
SHAWLS—BAY STATE LONG ond SQUARE SHAWLS 
—BLACK SILK SHAWLS,—or, to sum up the catalogue, 
EVERY KIND OF SHAWLS,—Kich and Elegant,—Com- 
mon and Substa:.tial, Low Priced and Expensive. 

BLACK and FANCY COLORED SILKS for Dresses, 
in the same unlimited variety of Styles and Qualities. 

CAMELEON SATIN DE CHINES and FRENCH 
SATINS. 

CANTON and INDIA SILKS and SHAWLS. 

CRAPE and CASHMERE MANTLES and SCARFS. 

FRENCH SACKS, VISITES and MANTILLAS, in 
| true Paris styles, and RICH SILKS in suitable widths for 
| all these articles. 

MOURNING SHAWLS and SILK GOODS of all kinds 

Also, FINE BOMBAZINES and ALP ACCAS.—WIDE 
SILK VELVETS for Visites and Shawls. 

Each Steamer and Packet from Liverpoo! or Havre adds 

something new to our assortment, keepi g it ever fresh and 
} attractive. All Purchasers, (including the Ladies en masse,) 





| lad in our employ, who during the epidemic of | are assured of our intention to present at all times the Best 


|Jast summer was almost at one moment, depriv- 
led of both his parents by cholera. The father 
lin dying, left to his son, then about fifteen years 
lof age, a small house worth perhaps four-hun- 
jdred dollars. This house he rents to a family at 
'a dollar a week, seventy-five cents of which, is 
deducted for his board. He carries papers for 
|us and for an evening journal, receiving for both 
\two dollars a week, which sum, with the two 
shillings of rent, he regularly deposits in the Sav- 
lings Bank, each Saturday night. The amount 
j which he received for Carrier’s Addresses on 
New Year’s day, will clothe him very comfort- 
ably for the coming year, and he will soon be 
jenabled to pay off a’smal] arrear still due upon 


| his house and lot, which will leave that little 


property clear of incumbrance. 

But the best of the story is that the little fel- 
j|low is very fond of school, and though obliged 
jto be up at his labors before daylight, is always 
lat his seat in the public school, which he attends 
lat the ringing of the bell, in the morning. In 
}the afternoon he is obliged to leave at recess, in 
jorder to attend to hisduties on the evening pa- 
|per. [Buffalo Courier. 





NEW SACRED MUSIC BOOK, _ 


With Special exercises and Adaptations to Sing- 
ing Schools and Choir Practice ; entitled 


WIE BAY STATE COLLECTION: by A. N. Joun 
son, Organist at Park Street Church, Boston; Josian 
Oseoopn, Organist at Winnissiimmet Church, Chelsea; and 
Sumner Hitt, Organist at Old South Church, Boston.— 
| One of the most complete Collections of Sacrep Music 
ever published, suited to the wants of all Christian Denomi- 
nations, and to the various occasions of Public Congrega 
tional and Secial Worship. 

The work contains a large amount of Music, embracing a 

| great variety of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Chants 
| Choruses, and Set Pieces, Original and Selected. The 


| iELEMENTARY PaRincirLes are arranged in such a manner, 


j 
| 


that a full set of Exercises are presented for the practice of | 


Elementary Classes, thus saving the labor of writing Black- 
| board Lessons, and greatly facilitating the progress of a 
| Class. In addition to an unusually great variety of New 
| Music, most of the Old Standard Tunes are contained in the 
work, published in a form which occupies. but little room. 
!The Anthems are of a very popular character, great care 
having been exercised in their selection and arrangement.— 
Aset of Sotrreaeio Exercises, for traming ¢ hoirs, is 
jembraeed in the work, and also a Cnorister’s Inpex, 
which contains the first line of « large portion of the Hymns 
jm common use, with references to the Tunes in this work 
‘adapted to eech hymn. 
| The Editors of this work, from many years’ experience as 
| Teachers and Conductors of Music in some of the princi- 
| pal churches of Boston, have had unusual opportunities for 
| becoming acquainted with the wants of Choirs and schools. 
| The views of many experienced teachers, residing in various 
| parts of the country, have also been consulted, and it is be- 
lieved that no work has ever been offered which will ena- 
ble teachers to instruct their classes with equal facility and 
success. The Chorister’s Index is adapted with particular 
reference to the Church Psalmody, Psalms and Hymns by 
the General Association of Connecticut, Watts’ und Select 
Hymns, and many others. 


ar Teachers and others are requested to examine the 
work. 

I have been constantly using the Bay State Collection 
since ‘ts publication, in several Singing Schools, and I most 
cheerfully recommend it as the best adapted and most con- 
venient book for the purpose that I have ever met with. I 
give it a decided preference over any similar publication, 
and believe the preference will be sustained by all who will 
make trial of its merits. It greatly relieves the labor of the 
teacher, simplifies the course of instruction and facilitates 
the progress of the pupils. J. C. Cram, 

Teacher of Music. 

Messrs. Wilkins, Carter & Co., Gentlemen,—After ex- 
aming several new Musical Publications, 1 am convinced 
that The Bay State Collection is preferable to them all. 1 
| shall therefore adopt it in my schools the coming season.— 
| For one commencing on Tuesday evening, | am requested 
to procure them, ete. Mosés D. Ranpatu. 

Newburyport, Oct. 1849. 

Having had several opportunities of hearing the exercises 
tunes and and pieces in the “Bay State Collection of Church 
Music,” and having given it a thorough examination, we un 
hesitatingly Pegoqence it to be a work admirably adapted to 
the wants of Choirs and Singing Schools. Its arrangement 
of the Elementary Department is entirely new, and such as 
will, in our opinion, greatly facilitate the labors of Teachers 
ol Singing Schools who may adopt it as their text-book.— 
The selection of Church Music which it contains is not sur 
passed by any work with which we are acquainted. 

Tuomas J. Gurney, 


Teacher of Music, East Abington, Mass. 
I. 8S. WITHINGTON, 
Chorister and Conductor of the Music at Old South Church 
Boston. 


Just published by WILKINS, CARTER & Co., Boston, 
and for sale by the Booksellers generally. novlo 


Albion Clothes Warehouse. 
NEWAND FASHIONABLE Goops! 


yy Subscribers have received and are now opening for 
the present and coming season 


New Sryces Parts anp Lonpon VesTines. 
“ “ “ “ « DogsKiNs. 
Super quality French, German and English 


BROADCLOTHS, 
of the most fash‘onable colors, which will be made up to 
order, in the latest style and best manner, 
Gentlemen warting garments of superior style and quality 
are invited to visit this establishment. Our assortinent of 


GENTLEMEN’S DRESSING GOWNS 
AND FURNISHING GOODS, 


will be found worthy the attention of those who are pur 
chasing. 

A good assortment of FASHIONABLE CLOTHING con- 
stantty for sale. 





GAVETT, CLAPP & SAWYER, 
Corner of Tremon: and Beacon Streets. 
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EW Manual fer Sabbath Schools. A Manual of Chris- 
tian Doctrine and Institutions with answers in the 
language of Scripture, for the use of Bille Classes, Sunday 
Schools and Private Christians, by Rev. Arthur B. Fuller. 
Will be published, the Ist.of May, by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


Goods—the Largest Variety—and at uniform Low Prices. 
JEWETT & PRESCOTT, 
No. 2 Milk Street, Boston, a few steps from Washington st. 
marehi6 Smosis 





VAPOR BATHS, 

Condueted by Dr. M. M. Miles, at No. 1 Cam- 
bridge St., near the Revere House, Boston. 
NHE Medicated Vapor Baths are invalinable agents in re- 

moving severe Colds, Conghs, attacks of Rheumatism, 

&c., besides being among the greatest luxuries that can be 

enjoyed. They are important auxiliaries in the treatmen 

of almost all Chronic Diseases. 

The late Dr. Wm. lreland, an eminent physician of the 
city of New York, says: “I am myself so fully satisfied of 
| the very extraordinary and powerful effect of the medicated 
| Vapor Baths, as an aid to general practice, that I would not 

be without them for all that I have hitherto known of my 

| profession.” 

Dr. John ©. Warren, of Boston, says, ““The Vapor Bath 

| is a remedy that I have been in the habit of employing for 

|many years. My experience of it has led me to consider 
| one of the most powerful and efficacious applications, when 
| judiciously employed.” 

} Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of this city, says, “under the judicious 

| gridance of a responsible physician, we fee! warranted in 

| Saying that great good, in a restoration of impaired health, 
| may be effected by the Medicated Vapor Baths.” 

Dr. Wm. Ingalls, of Boston, says, “The beneficial effects 
| of these Baths far exceed my most sanguine expectations.” 
| Dr. Moses Holbrook, of Charleston, 8S. C. says, “The 

Medicated Vapor Bath was the means of restoring my be- 

loved wife to a comfortable state of health, and has been 

the sole means of her enjoying it in a degree that she never 
| could have experienced without its aid. When she was 

first carried to the Bath, she was at death’s door from pul- 
| monary consumption of long standing.” 

| Gor Whitlaw’s Medicated Vapor Baths, Sulphur Fume 

Baths, lodine Vapor Baths, and Plain Vapor Baths, admin- 

istered-every day, (Sundays excepted,) from 8 o’clock, A. 

M.,to9 P.M. 

This is one of the most extensive and best arranged Insti 
tutions of the kind in this country. The subscriber hopes 
that his long experience in managing such an Institution, 
will give him the confidence and patronage ef the public. 
MASON M. MILES, M. D. 
is3m& 08 





Boston, Nov. 10, 1849. 


New Fashionable Upholstery 
AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 

170 Washington Street, Boston, 

W OULD inform his friends and the public that 

addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at a 
times the 
CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 

GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 

Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 





E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 


§S- In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Strect, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. 


dec2 lyis ABRAHAM KIMBALL. 
PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP, 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
By N. D. Govutp, 
Author of “ Beauties of Writing,” “ Writing Master's As 
sistant.” 


YHE Author of the above work is a well-known pen- 

, man, whose great experience in execution and instruc- 
tion eminently qualifes him to devise a system of Penman- 
ship adapted both to the wants of Schools, and for the ex- 
ercise of the experienced Penman. 
The copies are arranged in progressive series, and nxre 
likewise so diversified by the introduction of variations in 
style, as to command the constant attention and exercise 
the ingenuity of the learner, thus removing some of the 
most serious obstacles to the success of the teacher. They 
are divided into five series, intended for the like number of 
books, and are so arranged that a copy always comes over 
the top of the page on which it is to be written. 
There are ninety-six copies, presenting, in the first place, 
a regular inductive system of Penmanship for ordinary busi- 
ness purposes, followed by examples of every variety of Or- 
namental Writing. 
The admirable and natural plan of the work, the beauty 
of its execution, the superior quality of the paper, and its 
cheapness, must commend it to the favorable regard of 
every one, 
Teacuers, ScHoo. Committers, and others interested, 
are invited to examive this series, which is confidently pre- 
sented as superior, in plan and execution, to any book of 
the kind heretofore published. 
Just published by 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 

59 Washington street. 


Siained and Ornamented Glass. 
J. M COOK, 
No. 16 Atkinson Street, Boston, 


pyre STAINED, CUT an! ORNAMENTED 
4 GLASS of various Colors, and in a great variety of 
Patterns drawn expressly for Side Lights, Church, steam- 
boat, Ship, and other Ornamented Windows. LEADEN 
and METAL SASHES made to order. GROUND and 
ENAMELLED GLASS by the Wholesale and Retail. 


FIRE AND WATER-PROOF PAINT. 


The Ohio Metallic Paint is constantly kept by the Sub- 
scriber. This Paint is now used quite extensively on Roofs, 
Steamboats, Dwelling-Houses, Barns, Railroad Cars, &c- 
It is an excellent Paint for Brick Buildings and Iron Shut- 
ters, as it 1s impervious to moisture. T'o make a New Roof 
of an old leaky one, sweep it clean, then put on three good 
coats mixed with boiled linseed Oil, and see that the joints 
are well filled up, and in a short time it will become a tight 
fire and water-proof roof. 

All orders, addressed to the undersigned, will meet with 
prompt attention. 
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111 Washington st. 


J. M. COOK, No. 16 Atkinson street, Boston. 
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ae or Thoughts on Space, , 


OLLEGE AND SCHOOL TEXT--BOOKS— 
Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broad- 
way, New York. 
1. Greex anD Latin.—Arnold’s First and 
Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar, 12mo, 75 
cts—Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, $1— Arnold’s 
Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, 12mo, $1—Arnold’s 
First Greek Book, 62 cts—Arnold’s. Greek Prose 
Composition, 12mo, 75 cts—Arnold’s Greek Reading 
Bouk, edited by Spencer, 12mo, $1 50—teza’s Latin 
Uestament, 12mo, 62 cts—Livy, with Notes, by Lin- 
coln, 12mo, $1—Cwsar’s Commentaries; Notes by 
Spencer, 12mo, $1—Taciwus’s Histories, with Notes, 
by Tyler, 12mo, $1—Tacitus’s Germania and Agrico- 
la; Notes by Tyler, 12mo, 62 cts. 

Il. FrRexcu.—Collow’s Dramatic French Reader, 
12mo, $1—De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, 16 
mo, 50 cts—De Fiva’s Advanced French Reader, $1 
—Ollendorff's New Method of Learning Freuch, edited 
by J. L. Jewett, 12mo, $1—Key to do, 75 cts—Row- 
an’s Modern Freneh Reader, 12in0, 75 cts—Surrenne’s 
French Pronouncing Dictionary, 12mo, $1 v0. 

Ii]. Ge rman.-—Adler’s Progressive German Read- 
er, 12mo, $1—Adler’s German and English and Eng- 
lish and German Dictionary, compiled from the best 
authorities, 1 vol, large 8vo, $5—Ollendorfi’s New 
Method of Learning German, edited by G. J. Adler, 
12mo, $1 50—Key to do, 75 ets. 

1V. tvatran.—Foresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, 
$1—Ollendorff?'s New Method of Learning Italian, 
edited by F. Foresti, 12mo, $1 50—Key to do 75 cts. 


V. SpanisH.—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learn- 
ing Spanish, by M. Velazquez and T. Simvnne, 12mo, 
$150—Key to do 75 cts—Velazquez’s New Spanish 
Reader, with Lexicon, 12mo, $1 25—Valezquez’s 
Spanish Phase Book, 18mo, 38 cts. 
Vi. Hesrew.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, 
edited by Rodigar; translated from the best German 
edition, by Conant, 8vo, $2. 
Vil. EnGrisa.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern 
History, 12mo, $1 25—Bojeson and Arnold’s Manual 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, I2m0, $1—Chase’s 
Treatise on Algebra, 12mo, $1—Crosby’s ist Lessons 
in Geometry, 38 cts—laegar’s Class Book of Zoology, 
38 cts—Everett’s System of English Versification, 
12mo, 75 cts—Grahain’s English Synonyms, edited by 
Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania University, 12mo, $1— 
Guizot’s History of Civilization; Notes by Professor 
Henry, of N. Y. University, 12mo, $1—How’s Shak- 
sperean Reader, L2mo, $1—Keightley’s Mythology o 
Greece and Rome, 18mo, 42 cts—Magaall’s Historica 
Questions, with American Additions, 12mo, $1— 
Markham’s School History of England, e-lited by Eli- 
za Robbing, author of **Popular Lessons,’’ 12mo, 75 
cts— Mandeville’s Elements of Reading and Oratory, 
8vo, $1 25—Mandeville’s Reading Books, Parts 1, 2, 
3,4, 5—Putz and Arnold’s Manual of Ancient Geogra 
phy and History, 12mo, $1—Reid’s Ductionary of the 
English Language, with Derivations, &e., 12mo, #1— 
Taylor’s Masual of Modern and Ancient History, edi- 
ted by Prof. Henry, 8vo, Cloth or Sheep, $2 25— 
Taylor’ Ancient History, separate, $1 50—Taylor’s | 
Modern do, $1 25—Wright’s Primary Lessone, or | 
Child’s First Book. 
NEARLY Reapy.—Boise’s Exercises in Greek | 
Composition, 12mo—Thatcher’s Cicero de Officiis, | 
12mo—Lincoln’s Horace, 12mo—Ollendorff’s Elemen- 
tary French Grammar, by G. W. Greene. ag29. 


HASTINGS AND BRADBURYS” 
NEW MUSIC BOOK, 


THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION, 





R— 
HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK 


OF PSALMODY. 
yes age original music and selections from | 

the best European and American Composers. | 
Consisting of Tunes, ANTHEMS, Movers, In- 
TROITS, SENTENCES and CHants, with an appendix | 
of the most approved Standard Charch Tunes, for Con- 
gregational Singing, by Thomas Hastines & WiL 
Liam B. Brapeury. 

We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Music 
that such a collection of choice gems has never before 
heen presented for their inspection and gratification. | 
The book eontains 400 pages; the last 50 pages being | 
devoted exclusively to a selection ef the choicest and | 
most approved Standard Congregational Tunes in the 
various metres, leaving the body of the book to be 
occupied wholly with original aad selected matter from 
the best sources, much of which was composed, ar- 
ranged, or selected by Mr. Bradbury, dming his late | 
residence in Germany. The Menpissoun CoLtec- 
TION is printed on snperior paper, and notwithstanding | 
the quantity and superior quality of the matter eontain- | 
ed in it, is afforded at the same price of music books of 
the ordinary size 

The Mendelssohn Collection is forfsale in Boston, by 
BB. Mussey & Co., Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 
Oliver Ditson, and at other book and wusie stores. 

MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers. 
Sep.1. 199 Broadway, New Yok, 


NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 














W.'T. G. Morton, M.D, 


SURGEON DENTIST. 
No. 19 Tremont Row, Boston, 


y OULD RESPECTFULLY ask public attention 
an improvement he has lately in’ 

ing gold plates for the insertion of Artificial Teeth, whic 

i certified to by the editors of the following Journal 

after having personally examined several different cases 


[From the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


— “Go_p PLate Work 1n Dentistry. Those who are 
interested in the onward progress of the mechanical part 
of dentistry, will read the communication from Dr. Mor- 
ton, in the Journal, of May 23d, with much satisfaction. 
We recently examined a specimen of the beautiful philoso- 
phical contrivance re! to, by which a plate, fitted to 
the roof of the mouth, actually sustained a weight of ten 
pounds, by the mere pressure of the atmosphere. If it is 
an old principle, it is certainly a very admirable one, 
which in this particular application, commends itse)f at 
sight. If our operators would obviate the swaying, slid- 
ing movement, which the tongue, in an imperfeet cast of 
the region, gives to an upper set of artific’al teeth, they 
would at once be influenced by the suggestions contained in 
this article. Dr. Morton deserves the thanks of practition- 
ers and the public for this improvement in the practice of 
dentistry.” 
[From the Christian Register. | 


“The publisher of this paper would bear testimony to 
the successful operation of this invention, having, on a re- 
cent occasion, tried with his own hands, to remove one of 
these plates, and found himself unable to do it without ap- 
plying more strength than he deemed prudent, though re- 
quested so to do. The opinion of the conductors of the 
Medical Journal, as to the importance of this invention, 
will be confirmed by the following quotation from a letter 
lately received by the proprietor of the Christian Register, 
from a highly respectable gentleman in Vermont, to whose 
wife a set was appli 


“The manner of fitting gold plates for the insertion of 
teeth, by Dr. Morton, as wi by you the other day 
was recently put to a very severe test. A staple was sol- 
dered to the plate before it was inserted in the mouth, and 
the following weights were raised upon the patients’ erect 
ing the head, after a string had connected them together. 
without detaching it from the jaw. First, 1 Ib.; 2nd— 
Ibs.; 3d—5 Ibs; 4th—7 Ibs.; 5th—10 Ibs. No heavier weight 
was attached, as it was feared it would irritate the jaw too 
much.” 

{From the Boston Courier.] 

“The simplicity of the operation 1s only equalledeby 
beautiful and satisfactory effect. It would hardly be.creé- 
ited that a metallic plate, by being simply placed in contact 
with the palate, and unassisted by wires, rivets, or any sort 
of fastening, would adhere so firmly as not to be removed 
by a force nearly sufficient to draw a tooth. We chanced, 
a few days since, to be a witness of the surprising tenacity 
with which one of these palates kept its hold. As a matter 
of curiosity in pneumetics, we attempted to remove it im- 
mediately after it had been applied, and found that it resist- 
ed all the strength which we deemed safe to apply in ex- 
perimenting upon the human body.” 


{From the Daily Evening Transcript.} 


“GoLp PLates in Dentistry. We have witnessed a 
very perfect contrivance recently effected by Dr. W. T. G. 
Morton of this city, by which gold plates are adapted to the 
roof of the mouth, so that an upper set of teeth is retained 
in its place without the aid of rivets or appliances of any 
kind, by the simple power of atmospheric pressure. So 
firmly was the plate attached by this process, that we 
could not by a strong pull with one hand, detach it from the 
mouth of the subject. The tenacity is such that the plate 
stistains a weight of many pounds without losing its hold. 
The process is as beautiful as it is simple.” 


[From the Boston Atlas.] 

“We had an opportunity, a few days since, of examining 
the adaptation of a gold plate to the roof of the mouth ofa 
young lady. It was done by Dr. Morton of this city, and 
reflects the highest credit on his skill, as a practical and 
scientific dentist. The plate was fitted with the most per- 
fect exactness, and retained in its place with the greatest 
firmness, upon the principle of atmospheric pressure. Dr. 
Morton has succeeded perfectly in calling into requisition 
the element in which we live and move to aid in thus sup- 
plying a defect of nature upon a very simple, and at the 
same time, ingenious process. He deserves the thanks of 
the community for this successful application of his philo- 
sophic mind to the alleviation of the misfortunes of his fel- 
low beings; and it adds another laurel to his brow, as a 
benefactor of mankind.” 


[From the Boston Weekly Journa!.] 


“We refer to anew modification of the principle of at 
mospheric pressure, for the purpose of retaining plates for 
the insertion of artificial teeth. The advantages of Dr. 
Mortons plates, are, that it may be applied in all cases, that 
its adhesion is immediate after its application: that no ordi- 
mary cause can detach it, as it will bear a weight of ten 
pounds without separating.” 


[From the Christian Alliance and Family Visiter.] 


“Great Improvement in Dentistry. Dr. W. T. G. 
Morton of this city, has, after repeated experiments, suc- 


| ceeded, by a new philosophic application of the principle of 


atmospheric pressure, to hold the gold plate so firmly fixed 
in its position in the mouth, that it will sustain a weight* 
according to the testimony of the Boston Medical Journat, 
of ten pounds. This improvement will obviate the great 
incovenience which has hitherto been experienced during 
the process of mastication. We can testify to the value of 
this improvement by our own personal examination of the 
application of one of these plates eoptf octl6 


Albion Life tnsuranee Co, 
LONDON, NEW YORK, AND BOSTON. 
instituted in 1805.—Empowered by Act of Parliament 
CAPITAL 85,000,000. 

A portion of which is invested in United States Stocks, 
DIRECTORS. 








NINETEENTH EDITION. 

FP VHE Subscribers would ask the particular attention | 
of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new ard highly approved Collection of | 
Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet | 
ule wants of the societies of our denomination. The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 


state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for woe) ae not only different clergy 
men, but leaders of choirs, ax many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been published less than four 
years, it is now used ta fifty of our Societies, and this 
tact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has teod 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns:—the number of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
liymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 

The following is a fist of places where the Christian 
Hywons is in use, 

MAINE. 
Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 
New Hampsnire. 

Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’; Wilton; 

Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 


VERMONT. 
Pomfret; Windsor. 


Concord 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity School, Cambridge; East Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
Dedham; Gloucester; Northbore’; Woburn; Win 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 
New York; Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwankie. 
Louisiana; New Orleans. 
{G- Copies furnished for examinution. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 


f24 lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 





THE 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


ESTABLISHMENT 
18S NOW IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION AND PRE- 

PARING FOR A. MUCH LARGER 
SPRING AND SUMMER BUSINESS 
THAN HAS EVER YET BEEN DONE 
The STORE, slthough previously extensive, has been en. 
larged by the addition of a part of an Adjoining Building, 
THEREBY MAKING THE SECOND STORY ONE 
OF THE MOST SPACIOUS AND BEST ARRANG- 
ED SALES ROOMS IN THE CITY! 





The Stock is much farger than at any former period, and 
to which additions are constantly being made. It is, we be- 
lieve, generally admitted that the 


Boys’ Clothing at this Establishment 


Is better cut, better made, the sizes better as- 
sorted, and as a whole in far better taste than at 
any Store in this City! 

There is no want of attention to the 
CONSTANT CHANGES OF FASHION, 


And purchasers may rely with PERFECT CONFIDENCE 
on being able to find whatever is desirable in this line. 


THOSE WHO BUY AT WHOLESALE 
WILL FIND OUR ASSORTMENT WORTHY OF THEIR 
ATTENTUON ! 
SUCH AS CANNOT BE MET WITH ELSEWHERE, 
—AND AT THE— 
. 
LOWEST PRICES! 


BRANCH OF THE TRADE IS PAR- 
TICULARLY SOLICITED, 


THE TERMS BEING LIBERAL. 


Oliver Hudson & Co, 


They have sought to make the book what the present | 


wide, of their own importation. 
first rate article, at lowest prices, are invited to examine 
the assortment. 


Marruew Harrison, Esg., Chairman. 
Joun Hampren Grepstanes, Ese., Deputy Chairman ; 
Thomas Starliag Beuson, Esq. 
James Whatman Bosanquet, Esq. 
Frederick Burmester, Esq. 
John Coningham, Esq. 
Frederick Dawes Danvers, Esq. 
Samuel Henry Teush Hecker, Esq. 
David Riddall Roper, Esq. 
Charles Russell, Beq., M. P. 
Kennard Smith, Esq. 
Edward Stewart, Esq. 
BANKERS.—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
PHYSICIANS. 


Edward Bright, Esq., M. D., London. 

John W. Francis, Esq., M. D , New York. 

J. B. 8. Jackson, Esq. M. D., Boston. 
SURGEONS, 

William Lobb, Esq., London. 

J. ©. Beales, Esq., New York. 

J. Mason Warren, Esq., Boston. 

Secretary—Epwin Cuariton, Esq. 
Actuary—Joun Le Carrenain, Esq. 
Ageuts at Boston.—Messrs. WiLLiaM Hanes and Samu 

EL Pace 


Bonus.—-Eighty per cent., or fonr fifths of the pr fits re 
turned to the Policy Holders every three years, with- 
out any deduction or reservation whatever. 


The ALBION is a “Mixed” Company, combining all 
the advantages of the Mutual system, with all the security 
ofa Joint Stock Company. It was established in the 
year 1805, and it cousists of a highly respectable body ef 
Proprietors, who, independently of a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually 
liable, te the extent of their respective shares, for all the 
Company's engagements. It offers Greater advantages, 
without exposing the assured to eny of the risks of Mumal 
Societies, 2s it RETURNS EIGHTY PER CENT. of its profits 
in CASH, every THREE YEARS, at compound interest, wITH 
GUT ANY DEDUCTIOS OR RESERVATION WHATEVER— 
whereas, in Mutual insurance offices no security OF THE 
KIND EXISTS, the profits are held responsible for the loss- 
es, and the Premiums are always liable to be raised, or 
the sum insured diminished, according to the exigencies 
of the Society; and if at any time, whether from miscon- 
duct or misfortune, the affairs of the Society become ir- 
reparably involved, there exists neither capital nor stock- 
holders to fall back upen, to mitigate the distress to which 
such an event must necessarily give rise. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 


PERFECT SECURITY, arising trom a large paid up capita 
and accumulated profits of a business of forty years stand. 
ing. / 

ae MAY BE FAID QUARTERLY, half yearly, or an- 
nually. 

WHEN THE INSURANCE Is For THE WHOLE term of life, 
half the premium may remain unpaid for five years, on 
paying interest. 

lire Po.rey Hou.pers participate at once in all the 
profits of the Company, from the date of the payment of 
the tirst premium and share in the first ‘ivision of the 
profits—not heing compelled to wait five years, as in most 
other companies, before becoming entitled to share in the 
profits. 

EIGHTY PER CENT., OR FOUR FIFTHS of the profits on 
the business, both in Europe and America, are paid in 
Cash, or taken in reduction of annual premium, or applied 
in angmentation of the sum insured, at the option of the 
policy helder. 

No CuarcGe For Po.icy, or medical exanination. 

No CHARGE FOR SEA RISK, to or from Europe, at any 
season of the year. 

PoLicy HOLDERS IN THE ALBION donot sink the amoun* 
of their premium, but the insured is benefited every third 
year during his own life, by the receipt of his profits in 
Cush—thas rendering his payment to the company an in- 
vestment abinterest. independent of securing a principa 
beyond every coutingency, to his family. 

Low Premiums for short terms of lie. 

Policies are granted to secure the payment of the prin- 
cipal, on the insored attaining the uge of sixty; or dying 
previously, the sum is paid to his family or other repre- 
sentatives. 
_A FAIR COWPENSATION allowed on surrender of life poli- 
cies tu the Company. 
The undersigned having been appointed Agents of the 
ALBION at Boston, are prepared to receive proposals fo r 
insurances on Lives, toany amount not exceeding $15,000, 
or less than $500, and are empowered, iu unexceptionabl e 
cases, to grant policies without reference to the Board o f 
Directors at London.  Partiex desirous of availing them- 
selves of the benefits of Life Insurance are respectfully in- 
vited to examine into the advantages offered by this Com- 
pany before taking out policies elsewhere. Prospectuses, 
and al) requisite information cun be obtained on applica- 
tion at our office, 

Wittiam Rees Agents to the Company 
_ ®amvet Page. for Boston and vicinity, 
juneso ly No.5 Merchant’s Exchange, Boston. 





FAMILY LINEN SHEETING 
—ALL wiDTHs,— 
BENJ.& E. JACOBS & CO., 
No, 230 Washington Street, 


AVE just received a full assortment of the best Fami- 
ly Linen Sheeting, «'1 widths, from 9-8 to 194 
Purchasers in want of a 


Also, a few more cases extra stout fabric Undressed Lin- 


ens, for Shirting, Collars and frontings, from their old 
ana that have invariably given entire satis- 


tion. 6wis march 16 
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AY’s Review of Webster’s Speech. A Letter to Hon. 

Wm. Nelson, M. C., on Mr. Webster's Spech, from Wm. 

Jay. Price $100 hundred. This day published FF 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 





TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY ¢ 





CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


DAVID REED, 


AT NO. 22 SCHOOL STREET, 
TERMS.---THREE DOLLARS pa able in six months, or 
NTS if paid in advance 
To individuals or companies who pay in advance for five 


copies, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. 
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No subscriptions discontinued, except at the discretio B 


the publisher, untilall arrearages are paid 
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